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AGAIN RATED “EXCELLENT” 


Of the 321 Life Insurance Companies rated by Best’s—118 were listed as “A” 
(Excellent) as result of 1931 activities. Just 35°94. The B. M. A. is one of the five 
voungest companies to receive the “A” rating. 

















he B. M. A. has only been in the Life field since 1920. It is gratifying to be in- 
cluded in the group of 35°% of the leading life companies receiving this highest rating 
“Excellent. We attribute this success to: 


EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT GUARANTEED LOW COST PLAN 


COMPLETE SERVICE 
( Life—Accident—Health ) 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 
W. T. Grant, President 


























SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE has 
attained a_ standing of stability 


thru consistent growth and _ ac- 





complishment for nearly half a 


WHEN YOU SELL LIFE INSURANCE century. Our personal contacts 
with agents make it possible to 
su. HAPPINESS / 


“Don't be afraid to spend money,” is bad . 

<i ne ee ee _— sonnel along modern lines and 
idvice for most people. But families with f 
adequate life insurance can afford to spend backed by sincere Home Office 


money. They don’t have to worry about the cooperation. 


offer exceptional opportunity for 


the development of agency per- 


future! 


When you sell life insurance, don’t sell 


dato Security Mutual Life 
Provident “Mutual Insurance Qompany 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia BINGHAMTON, NLY. 


‘Founded 1865 


Large Enough to be Sound; 
Small Enough to be Intimate 
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This Week: 
MIRROR | | A Precept from Babylon 
© When outsiders take pen in hand to give 
their — on ry life insurance should be “ PART of all I earn is mine to keep.” Upon this 
managed, you will expect to encounter pro- ° . ie 
posals which present technical hazards but advice was built the fortune of Arkad, the rich 
judge Camille Kelley of Memphis, Tenn., of- Best man in Ancient Babylon. Inspired to prac- 
fers a suggestion which may lead to the de- tice this precept, Arkad found it not alone sufficient to 
yon dy ahem gph os pate has lead him from the hovel of poverty to the palace of 
° equest insur or . . . ° a 
experiment with it. See page 7. Practical wealth. His first savings were lost by unwise invest 
or not, it is always to the advantage of the ment, by taking counsel from those who dangled the 
business to have expression of opinion from false allure of sudden and fabulous profit. Losing all his 
without the ranks of the industry. savings, he faltered not in his faith that some of all the 
oo gold his labor brought him was his alone. He began 
TOO HIGH anew to build. He sought to place his savings into an 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman contributes his enterprise where safety gave guaranty to his future hopes 
— Piped b 7 —— Record. and the chance of added earnings was tempered by the 
ue e@ mortality trom is Cause remains “4: . “thea 
chet the came ob ter the gust seven) youn, factors of stability and permanency. His every piece of 
the figure is far too high when compared with money fostered further pieces which joined the grow- 
records of leading European cities. ing power of his fortune. 
eo 8 Arkad rose beyond the level of his fellows 
=e SYNOPSIS because he heeded the maxim of a wise man. He set 
© A tabulation of life insurance trends for forth with energy to practically apply the principle upon 
a the past thirty years, showing aggregates of which he rested his future. He wanted to enjoy life and 
gues -sex By ecetagy Pvgal-segereemenringPuag “raging to bring enjoyment to his children and his children’s 
to policyholders, etc., for twenty-six life in- . : ; 
surance companies. children who should follow. In those ancient days 
|. s¢e life insurance was unknown. In our times the young 
+ NEWS men and young women can still recognize the truth in 
| @ Developments in new rating program fer that simple counsel, “a part of all you earn is yours to 
e Workmen's Compensation insurance; Super- keep. They do not have to wait for the counsel of a 
intendent Van Schaick’s decision on security chance wise man. Every life insurance agent can bring 
valuations for companies under the jurisdic- home this point. They can prevent the false start which 
tion of the New York department. : ss : : 
led Arkad up the blind alley of disillusionment and dis- 
; aster. Unchallengeable proof can be presented that 
Next Week: life insurance is the greatest enterprise which man has 
devised for saving. It combines the finer points of every 
FIGURES saving plan. The life agent can show young men that if 
€ The surety business in 1931—a tabulation they would enjoy life while they are here, if they would 
eg menses oe re, a save for the future of themselves and their children and 
ire insurance statistics of interest, including : . ’ : . : 
taxes paid by the companies in 1931. their children's children, they can do so most wisely 
rye dg through life insurance and build their estates through 
its protection. Safety, earning, 
COMPREHENSIVE and liquidity in their individual 
@ Smith and his wife, with their two young accumulation is buttressed by (G 
children—what can insurance do for their the cooperating resources of the ‘ . . q 
j happiness, welfare and financial security? A lif ’ ili 
complete insurance program. =e Copeny © Sens. 
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Thirty Years of Life Insurance 




















































N the July 7 issue of THE SPECTATOR, mitted assets of $1,706,623,387, while clusive, reveals that during 1931 the 
there appeared a table showing the on Jan. 1, 1932, these same companies premium receipts totaled $3,661,105,- ; 
actual net cost and projected divi- had admitted assets of $10,259,553,599. 385, an increase of $2,123,825.266 F 


dend scales of a policy contract at age During that period total premiums re- over the amount received during 1921. 
9 


$5 issued in 1922 by a number of the ceived were $21,306,853,303. Their The amount paid policyholders in 1931 
larger life insurance companies in the’ total income, including $7,318,125,598 aggregated $2,608,459,271, or an in- 


United States It was pointed out interest on investments, etc., was $28,- crease in ten years of $1,768,491,866. t 
that, in view of the fact that numerous 624,978,901. At the end of 1931, life insurance com- 
companies have reduced their dividend During the same period they had _ panies in the United States had assets 
cal effective July 1, 1932, and _ paid to their policyholders the amount aggregating $20,159,939.830 and sur- 


further reductions appear inevitable on of $15,367,443,577, which was but plus funds of $1,872,060,938, increases 

January 1 next, over a period of years, $5,939,412,727 less than the premiums in the ten-vear period of $12,223,442,- 

these companies have invariably paid received. Inasmuch as the assets ac- 986 and $1,065.538.970 respectively. 
lends in excess of those projected cumulated for the benefit of policy- 

aad : » : . : 2o FEO Ten-Year Growth, 1922-1931 

in 1922. In other words, in spite of holders during this time was $8,552,- Premium Total Paid 

the fact that the last ten years has 930,212, policyholders of these twenty- Year Receipts Income Policyholders 










. “ aie. . 1931 $3,661,105,385 $4,850,345,950 $2,608,459,271 
een the business cycle pass through six American life insurance companies 4939 335 4'593.973.110 2°246,776,105 
all its phases, good and bad, these actually received benefits of $23,920,- 1929 4,330,462,659 1,949,994,043 

: 1928 4,085,615,745 1,679,903,059 


. — . ens a P P ‘ > 9,58 
companies had paid dividends consid- 373,789 against premiums paid of 1927  2,860,092,339 3,671,285,974 1,498,125,504 
. . . . ‘ ‘ 926 2,612,209,090 3,318,698.5 ,375,495,493 
erably in excess of those estimated for $21,306.853,303. aa oa a, sateeneees scones 


Se ee ee 


3,912,857 3,017,800,322 1,246,169,158 





the ten year period—the 1922 scale as This is an actual increment divi- 1924 2, 19,101 er et eae 1,202,804,382 

: 2 ‘ a lal at ' “pe a ae 1923 1,899,750,912 2.427,327.! 1,088 ,333,350 i 
a basis for this estimation. dend of $2,613,520,486 or $130.67 for 1922  1,686,261,072 2,149,186,346 1,005,714,048 ' 

Further evidence that the ultimate each $100 contributed. At the present fncrease are : 
benefits acert y volicy he ‘rs ime rer $43,000,000 per reek is 10 
ene es policyh ders time, over $43,001 per week 18 Yisrs $2,123,825,266 $2,898,928,026 $1,768,491,866 
hould properly be judged from a long’ being paid by life insurance companies 

‘ ‘ . . acie . Twi Ye, ‘ a Admitted Surplus 

term basi and that overemphasis of the United States to policyholders  y,,, Aanoie Wands 


50,938 
2,894 
484 
263 


$20, 159,939,830 
18,879,611,097 
17,470,868, 155 
15,947,09 94 
14,381, 430, 767 27,884 
12,924,656,748 © 9,288 
11,537,614,609 1, 233, 933, 020 
10,499,040,297 1,144,972,790 


hould not be placed on current down- and beneficiaries, of which more than 
ward dividend revisions is embodied in half is paid to living policyholders in 
the accompanying table. the shape of matured endowments, dis- 

This table presents a picture of the ability benefits, annuities, dividends 





growth of twenty-six of the older life and surrender values. 











; : , Thi 9,454,620, 79% 27 
insurance companies of the United A supplementary table showing the Pyrty ges Mea ten ean 
States over a period of thirty years ten-year growth of all the life insur- , i —— 
. , “air . nerease in l¢ 
beginning Jan. 1, 1902. At that ance companies of the United States Years ......... $12,223,442,986 $1,065,538,970 
time these companies had total ad- for the period from 1922 to 1931 in- (Concluded on page 13) 
ss) + . - ~~ TOT T Pmt bl > r ~ 
SyYNopsis OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR THIRTY YEARS 
Showing aggregates of premiums, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, and accumulation of assets in thirty years (1902-1931) of twenty- 
six life insurance companies 
Aggregate Assets Accu- 
; : Admitted Premiums Interest on Total Income Amounts Paid Excess of Admitted mulated for Ratio of 
NAME AND LOCATION Assets Received in Investment for Thirty to Policy- Prems. Over Assets Policyholders’ Benefits 
OF COMPANY Jan. 1, 1902 Thirty Years etc., for Years holders in Payments to Jan. 1, 1932 Benefit in to Policy- 
Thirty Years Thirty Years _ Policyholders Thirty Years _holderst 
3 3 3 3 3 $ 3 3 % 

































Aetna Life, Hartfor OMM.. «2. 59, 609, 691 902,696,275 256,428,311 1,159, 124,586 608,541,270 294, 155,005 437,949,074 378,339,383 109.3 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield 11,019, 937 110,291,577 41,819,598 152,111,175 5, 953, 3 23,338, 260 49, 583,953 38,564,016 113.8 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn 4,117,482 276, 188, 734 68, 362, 206 344, 550,940 142,464,060 154, 176,245 150, 058, 763 102.7 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn 65,277,179 376, 526, 29% 156, 243,976 532,770,271 , ‘ 77,413, 280 210, 124,399 144, 847, 220 117.9 
Equitable Life, New York 330, 473, 309 1,017,314,214 4,174,569,248 2,388,776, 246 768,478,788 1,400,232,748 1,069,759,439 109.5 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Ia 2,711,828 215, 632,351 64,851,450 280, 483 , 801 101,078,317 114, 554,034 128,815, 404 126, 103,576 105.3 
Guardian Life, New York 28,790, 810 234, 017, 865 85,952,334 319,970, 199 169, 225, 436 64,792,429 91,819,758 63,028,948 99.2 
Home Life, New York 13,370, 863 177, 758,342 61,632,849 239,391,191 127,415,922 50,342,420 79,149, 252 55, 778,389 108.7 
Manhattan Life, New York 16, 805, 346 66,055, 541 32,333, 147 98,388, 688 65,611,116 444,425 20,731,761 3,926,415 105.3 
Maryland Life, Baltimore 2,170,860 12,481,642 5,952,240 18,433, 882 10, 724, 641 1,757,001 5, 737,373 3,566,513 114.5 
Massachusetts Mutual, Sprinefield, Mass 28,291,564 723 , 223 , 423 261,529,216 984,752,639 3: 290, 987,973 426, 899,037 , 607,473 114.9 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N. J 78,385,815 1, 168,586, 830 422,887,482 1,591,474,312 3, q 304, 865, 997 589, 980,371 , 594, 556 117.7 
Mutual Life, New Yor 352,838,972 2,653,641,166 1,005,131,423 3,658,772,589 2,326,870,769 326,770,397 1, 106,236,049 753,397,077 116.1 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt 22,384, 263 318,091, 896 111,924,536 430,016,432 , 123, 826 80, 968,070 144,508,327 124, 064 112.9 
New I und Mutual, Boston, Mass 32,775,785 503 , 425, 862 166,042, 602 669, 468, 464 , 164, 961 172, 260, 901 267, 927, 860 , 152,075 112.5 
New York Life, New Yor 290,743,386 4,150,790,655 1,390,814,596 5,541,605,251 3,018,807,131 1,131,983,524 1,890, 144, 881 1,599, 401,495 111.3 
Northw Mutua waukee, Wis 151,944,757 1,979,367,133 723,641,061 2,703,008,194 1,414,923,973 564, 443, 160 265, 830 825,321,073 113.2 ‘ 
Pacific M Los Angel ‘al 4,958, 806 326, 295, 849 101,342,222 427,638,071 179, 072,917 3 323, 808 185,365, 002 111.7 
Penn Mut Philadelphia, Pa 48,631,975 1,009,906, 465 357,444,371 1,367,350, 836 705 , 071, 709 496, 603 , 266 447,971,291 114.2 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn : 14,423,414 289, 378, 430 98,748,418 388, 126, 848 192,897,180 160, 163,615 145,740, 201 117.0 
Provident Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa 46, 144, 798 507, 240,495 186, 174, 849 693,415,344 367,968,118 139, 272,377 256, 407, 790 210, 262,992 114.0 1 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass 19, 580, 980 282, 863, 460 109, 505,478 392,368,938 201,384,345 81,479,115 129, 494, 597 117.0 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Cont . 33,844,629 1,086, 768,644 282,447,847 1,369,216, 491 523, 208,594 563 , 560, 050 627,676,378 105.9 < 
Union Cer Cincinnati, Ohi 29, 849, 669 684,316,494 271,457, 707 955,774, 201 490, 050, 232 194, 266, 262 305,546,137 116.3 P 
| Mutual. Port iM 8 998.710 68.008, 830 24,740,042 92.748.872 61, 249, 182 6, 759, 648 13,334,820 109.7 
I 
United States Life, New York 8,478,559 26,044,015 13,408 , 423 39,447,438 30,530, 403 —4, 486,388 6,446,878 2,031, 1,681 109.4 ‘ 
Aggregate 26 ( uni 1,706,623,387 21,306,853,303 7,318,125,598 28,624,978, 901 15 367, 4483. 577 5,939, 412,726 10, 259, 553, 599 8,552,930, 212 112.3 t 








+ Being the relations of aggregate amounts paid policyholders plus amounts accumulated to premiums received. 
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Suggests Insurance As New 


Departure in Child 


Welfare 


Judge Kelley, Head of Memphis, Tenn.., 
Juvenile Court, Sees Endowment Insur- 


ance Fund as 


Answer to 


Habilitation 


Problem for Minors Discharged from 
Charity Institutions 


ATIONWIDE organization of in- 
surance clubs to sponsor a new 
form of child welfare insurance 

is the aim of a plan advanced by Judge 
Camille Kelley, for a dozen years head 
of Memphis’ juvenile and domestic 
problems court. 

Insurance companies would, 
the plan, underwrite a social duty now 
sadly neglected by State, municipality 
and charitable unit—but would gain in 
the process many thousands of dollars 
which would be invested with the com- 
panies in lump-sum premiums on thrift 
policies for deserving children. 

Interested insurance officials 
given the plan their endorsement and 
have declared themselves anxious to 
cooperate in writing such policies if 
granted the proper and necessary au- 
thorization. 


under 


have 


Single Premium Basis 


The tentative idea calls for organ- 
ization in cities of all sizes of groups 
of social minded citizens who would 
purchase small paid-up insurance poli- 
children without homes or 
families or loved ones. The insurance 
would be bought on a lump 
sum basis, with the face value payable 
to the child on his or her release from 
State or municipal institution. In 
event of death of the child, the sum 
would be paid back to the club for pur- 
chase of additional policies for other 
needy children. 

It is explained that as the 
would be paid a number of years in 
advance of the time of payment, inter- 
est would build it up to face value, 
making the initial payment compara- 
tively small. It would amount to a 
paid-up endowment policy. 

Judge Kelley’s idea was advanced at 


cies for 


policies 


money 
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a recent meeting of Columbian Mutual 
Life executives, before which she was 
a guest speaker. In explaining how in- 
surance affected her work with depend 
ent and delinquent children of the mid- 
South, the noted jurist said: 

“Tt is the public duty of every insur- 
ance company, large or small, to main- 
tain departments where the individual 
prospective 
clients are worked out. The head of 
every family should carry insurance 
and the company should be sure that 
the insurance is the proper kind for 
him. 

Judge Kelley some years ago saw the 
insurance for 


insurance problems of 


need for some sort of 
particularly needy children in various 
institutions. A great percentage of 
youthful crime originates during the 
period when the institutional child first 
faces the world. Few States make ar- 
rangements to look out for the child 
during this period of adjustment, and 
no funds are provided for the purpose. 
Social workers, it is true, do all within 
their power to guide the children—but 
this work is unofficial, and usually is 
done by the workers in addition to 
their regular tasks. 

“My idea of the way to meet this 
need is the organization of clubs, pos- 


~ 

T Aside from the humanitarian benefits 

of Judge Kelley’s proposal and disre- 
garding the obvious objection that 
sponsors might be hard to find, the 
idea advanced possesses merit from 

| the viewpoint of sales promotion. Such 

| a project would give widespread pub- | 
licity to life insurance as a thrift 
measure; would publicize, in a small 

| way, the business just as the war 

| time policies did, and would develop 

| at an early age a class of new pros- 








pects for future coverage.—Ed. y 








JUDGE CAMILLE KELLEY 


‘Gold Nugget Clubs,’ ” 
Judge Kelley explained. 

“Definite details of the plan could 
and should be worked out by the indi- 
vidual organizations and by insurance 
companies. There could be a lump- 
sum policy which would pay the child 
a specified amount of money on his or 
her 18th or 20th birthday. Or the 
policies could be so arranged that a 
small loan could be made on the child’s 
release from an institution—and the 
balance go to pay the premium on some 
sort of thrift policy on which regular 
payments could be made after the 
youngster landed a position. 

“The main idea, from a child welfare 
standpoint, is to give the orphan child 
something to look forward to 
thing of his or her very own.” 


sibly known as 


—some- 


Create Future Prospects 


It is the expressed opinion of many 
life insurance men that the companies 
would cooperate in such movement, 
both from a business and social wel- 
fare motive, should the writing of poli- 
cies be authorized along the lines sug- 
gested. 

It was pointed out that insurance 
would benefit by participation in the 
plan by thousands of dollars invested 
in the “Gold Nugget” policies, and 
would create thousands of potential 
customers in whom the value of insur- 
ance would be permanently established. 

Judge Kelley, with whom the “thrift 
insurance” idea was original, has for a 
number of years been one of America’s 
foremost child welfare authorities. Her 
court has for several years been offi- 
cially recognized as one of the 12 stand- 
ard juvenile courts in America, and she 
is in constant demand throughout the 
United States as a speaker. 








With the Editors 


Warding Off 1933 Tax Programs 


A STUDY of taxation trends 
during the past few months 
will readily reveal to an acute ob- 


A Great Personality Enters 


T was inevitable that the internal 

dissension which developed in 
the ownership of the Missouri 
State Life, and the litigation which 
followed in its wake, should have 
proved somewhat detrimental to 
that most valued of all life insur- 
ance assets—public confidence— 
but the big Middle West company 
is to be congratulated on the man- 
ner in which it took measures to 
promptly dissipate any unwar- 
ranted apprehension that might 
have taken root in the minds of 
policyholders and _ stockholders. 
The election of William T. Nardin 
and the reorganization of the 
board, with the sweeping and 
speedy victories in court on the is- 
sues foisted upon the company, 
gave notice to all concerned that 
no halt in the progress of the Mis- 
souri State could be contemplated. 
And now, the election of Julius H. 
Barnes, a name that is known from 
coast to coast for the business 
genius it connotes, as chairman of 
the board of directors will serve to 
alleviate the fears of the most pes- 
simistic of this depression con- 
scious country. 

Concerning his new post and the 
outlook for the future of the com- 
pany, the new chairman of the 
board is decidedly enthusiastic. 
“The Missouri State Life is a great 
property and a great instrument of 
service and protection,” he said. 
“Its growth is inevitable with the 
expansion of this Western coun- 
try.” Mr. Barnes declares that the 
present need in the world of busi- 
ness is for more courage and a new 
confidence in “the creative growth 
of a great country and a great peo- 
ple.” He speaks of his association 
with the insurance business as “a 
sobering trust.” Concerning the 
present phase of the economic cy- 
cle, Mr. Barnes continues: “People 
have become bewildered, timid and 


hesitant. That will pass. The 
fundamental qualities which ad- 
vanced this country will come 


again into play. No section should 
feel this more quickly nor more 
surely than the West and South- 
west, of which St. Louis is the 
natural capital. . . . I am glad to be- 
come associated with the men here 
who have carried the burden of 
new and difficult problems. And I 
can say in all conviction that a new 
day is beginning to dawn for Eu- 
rope and America.” 


Editorial 


The new director of the Missouri 
State Life is prominently identified 
in executive capacities with a num- 
ber of nationally known business 
enterprises, as well as being per- 
haps better known for his great 
public service as president of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s National Business 
Survey Conference and other posts 
of similar character that he has 
filled during the past decade, but 
he will find time to devote a con- 
siderable part of his working time 
to the affairs of the insurance com- 
pany. It is reported that both he 
and president William T. Nardin 
will take an active part in further- 
ing the organization of the Ken- 
tucky Home Life, which is sched- 
uled to take over the business of 
the Inter-Southern Life, now in re- 
ceivership, and that a voting trust 
will be arranged to administer the 
large block of Missouri State Life 
stock now held in the portfolio of 
the Inter-Southern. 

Altogether the company looks 
forward to a bright future under 
its new leaders. And it well may 
be proud to present the worthy 
name of Julius H. Barnes to that 
illustrious roll of American life in- 
surance executives. 





The New Orleans Code 


UST as the only real way to make 

a start on anything is to begin, 
the best way to stamp out un- 
ethical business practices in life 
insurance selling is for the sellers 
to be ethical in their business con- 
duct. This simplified procedure is 
being observed in the city of New 
Orleans, La., where practically one 
hundred per cent of the general 
agents and managers of the city 
have pledged themselves to a rigid 
standard of business conduct in a 
campaign against destructive com- 
petition. The following excerpt is 
taken from the New Orleans code, 
subscribed to by thirty managers. 

“As evidence of our unbounded faith 
in the Institution of Life Insurance and 
as a testament of our sincere desire to 
uphold Life Insurance’s greatest asset, 
PUBLIC CONFIDENCE, we, the un- 
dersigned Agency Managers, represent- 
ing Life Insurance Companies operating 
in the City of New Orleans, State of 
Louisiana, do hereby covenant and agree 
that we will report, in writing, to the 
Business Practice Committee of the 
Louisiana Life Underwriters Association 
any knowledge or evidence concerning 
any Life Insurance Agent or anyone 
connected with a Life Insurance Com- 


server that the special imposts 
levied during recent legislative 
sessions are only a sample of what 
we may expect in 1933. In spite of 
the vast amount of publicity that 
is presently being accorded econ- 
omy programs, business men 
should be realists enough to recog- 
nize that governmental budgets, in 
the last analysis, are balanced by 
the acquirement of additional funds 
rather than through the curtail- 
ment of unnecessary expenditures. 

Alert leaders in the automotive 
industry which, like the insurance 
business, has in the past been a 
favorite hunting ground for tax 
ferrets, are already throwing up 
defenses to meet the expected on- 
slaught in 1933. According to 
futomotive Industries, a leading 
business journal in that field, an 
organization known as the High- 
way Users Conference has been 
formed for the purpose of dissemi- 
nating correct and accurate infor- 
mation about highway usage prob- 
lems and, where necessary, to fight 
effectively for their rights. It has 
enlisted the support of every group 
which has an interest at stake from 
the manufacturers, headed by 
Alfred P. Sloan of the General 
Motors Corporation, down through 
the industrial and agricultural 
groups which use the highways 
for distributing their products, to 
the individual owners of motor ve- 
hicles. The National Publishers’ 
Association is represented in the 
organization by its president, A. C. 
Pearson. Whatever the merits of 
their case may be, it will be im- 
measurably enhanced by the early 
spadework which their organiza- 
tion will enable them to perform. 

Insurance interests, by this time, 
should harbor no illusions in re- 
spect to the tax barrage that will 
be aimed at them by forty-four 
State legislatures and a lame-duck 
Congress in 1933. They may well 
be guided by the tactics of the 
astute watchman in the automotive 
field. 








pany or Agency, who criticizes the in- 
vestments, the surplus, or the financial 
standing, or who illegitimately, or un- 
ethically twists existing business, of any 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance Company 
authorized to do business in the State of 
Louisiana, for such action as the said 
Committee shall see fit to take.” 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Nationwide experience during 1931 
in workmen's compensation insurance 
of stock companies licensed in New 
York State, shows a total underwriting 
loss of $22,818,725 for a ratio of 18.1 
per cent. 

A similar table for experience in au- 
tomobile liability insurance during 
1931 shows a total underwriting loss 
of $14,191,161 a ratio of 7.5 per cent. 





The Policyholders’ Protective Com- 
mittee of the Intersouthern Life Insur- 
ance Company suggests a mutualiza- 
tion plan in place of reinsurance by the 
Kentucky Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 





Otis E. West, vice-president of the 
Kentucky Central Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, dies at Lexington, 
Ky. 





Paul L. Haid announces membership 
list of the Insurance Executives Asso- 
ciation representing one hundred and 
forty insurance companies. 





Young E. Allison, Sr., veteran insur- 
ance editor and chairman of the board 
of The Insurance Field, dies at 
Louisville, Ky. 





John F. Whelehan, appointed vice- 
president and _ superintendent of 
agencies of the Consolidated Indem- 
nity and Insurance Company succeed- 
ing George A. Jackson, resigned. 





The Victory Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Chicago placed in the hands 
of receiver on a petition of Ludie G. 
Means of Gary, Ind., a policyholder 
and stockholder. 





The Mt. Moriah Mutual Life Asso- 
ciation licensed to operate in California 
on the assessment plan. 





Missouri district court issues re- 
straining order to prevent change of 
control of the Missouri Valley Life. 





Arthur E. Linnell, chief deputy of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department, 
retires after forty years of service. 





H. Kenneth Cassidy, elected presi- 
dent of the Houston, Texas, Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 





Tunis Johnson and Richard P. 
Ketcham, elected vice-presidents of 
the Rhode Island Insurance Company. 





A. R. Rathslag elected president of 
the Illinois Fire Underwriters Associa- 
tion. 





Edward J. Stoddard appointed gen- 
eral attorney in charge of claims for 
the Central West Casualty Company of 
Detroit, effective August 1. 





The Metropolitan Department of the 
North River Insurance Company of 
New York removed from 110 William 
Street, New York City, to 100 E. 42nd 
Street. 





Sixty-three insurance companies bor- 
row $63,465,500 from the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, less than six 
per cent of the total amount loaned. 
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By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN———— 


LTHOUGH few individuals are willing 
to risk their reputations with pub- 
lished prophecies, an attitude for 

which they can scarcely be condemned, I 
can recall no period during the past three 
months, at least, when responsible business 
men were inclined to respond to the in- 
quiries of this reporter with the degree of 
optimism that has been lately noticeable. 

How much of this slight change of heart 
is due to the faint and occasional improve- 
ments noted in the standard indices of busi- 
ness is a question. A few of these possible 
harbingers are the Lausanne debt agree- 
ment, a slight rise in the general price in- 
dex, the spectacular gains in the hog and 
other livestock markets, the improvement in 
the bond market, the adjournment of Con- 
gress, noticeable pick-ups in construction in 
various parts of the country, the checking 
of unemployment in one or two localities, 
fewer bank failures and a stronger showing 
in the market of railroad shares. 

For the most part, however, it does not 
seem that such statistics are primarily the 
cause for improved sentiment. Frankly, the 
majority of the semi-optimists are a bit 
psychic in their bids. The process appears 
to begin with the thought that we have 
fallen so low that we must have touched bot- 
tom. Reflection on the extraordinary defla- 
tion which most businesses have undergone 
leads to speculation on replacements which 
are inevitable. From there on the road is up. 

More tangible are the evidences of techni- 
cal advancement which many industries have 
effected. Efficiency is actually with us again. 
As A. C. Pearson has expressed it, business 
has “removed the fat from its waistline as 





well as its head.” 








Tide 
Current Economic Trends 


President Hoover announces he will 
sign the $2,100,000,000 relief bill ex- 
panding the funds and authority of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 





Extension of the one year armaments 
construction truce which expires No- 
vember 1, is planned at Geneva by the 
principal powers, including the United 
States. 





According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, lite in- 
surance companies invested $7,035,828 
during the week ended july 9. 46.3 
per cent was in United States Govern- 
ment bonds, 16.3 per cent in State, 
county and municipal bonds, 3.5 per 
cent in Canadian bonds, 22.1 per cent 
in city mortgage loans and 11.4 per 
cent in farm mortgage loans. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
100.63 and closed Saturday, July 16 at 
101.78. 





Composite average of 30 rails closed 
Monday at 13.42, and closed Saturday 
at 15.08. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 69.24, and closed Saturday 
at 70.49. 





Residential construction in Illinois 
showed a gain of 35.8 per cent during 
June in comparison with May. 





Cotton futures which had advanced 
steadily for several weeks dropped 
from $1.05 to $1.15 a bale under prices 
as of July 8, as a result of a change to 
hot, dry weather over the entire South. 





Steel production during the week 
rose 4 points to 16 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 





Fisher's Commodity Index advanced 
0.6 point to 60.2 per cent of the 1926 
level. Crump’s English Commodity In- 
dex reported prices at 59.1 per cent. 





Wheat prices at Chicago are down 
to the lowest level known, indicating 
a change in American prices toward 
world parity. 





Automobile production during the 
week was estimated at 40,631 units 
against 50,938 the week before. 





Carloadings fell off to 416,950 cars 
in the holiday week ended July 9 from 
489,273 the week before and 498,799 
the week before that. 





Volume of bankers’ acceptances dur- 
ing June declined to $747,248,362, or 
$621,124,625 below the figure at mid- 
year in 1931. 





Bradstreet’s index of failures regis- 
tered 161.3 per cent of the 1928-30 
average, with 608 failures last week as 
compared to 505 the preceeding week. 
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The Appendicitis Record for 1931 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 





HE appendicitis mortality of sixty 


American cities during the last 

ten years has remained practically 
Stationary. It decreased very slightly 
during 1931, or from 18.0 per 100,000 
in 1930 to 17.4 in 1951. 


in detail in the table following. 


DEATHS FROM APPENDICITIS 


This is shown 


1910-1931 
i 
N 1 

Year < 1 Deat) 100,000 
1910 60 LS,¢ ih 2.480 

Io] l 2,616 

1 t ’ eile y 
19 O.O4 ) 1s 1 
191 ) 948 } 
191 t ) ) O42 1.» 
role ‘ 1.426.774 l S 
191 60 1 SS8.494 167 ) 
191 2 0 16 2 40 ) 
19 22,811,937 3.114 7 
14a°0 be 106 644 ri 
1921 ‘ 100 sou ! 
Ive 60 v4 956 2 
19 1.70 03 1,196 7.0 
10 184.20 { 18 2 
192 2 105.493 $430 1 
ove ‘ 4.138.900 1.653 7.8 
19 ( 6.616.199 1.6068 17.3 
1%2 t3.472 $897 17.7 
1929 1,070,802 1.97 18.0 
Oo ” r io : 1 »049 ] a 
19S 8.402,894 1.900 $ 


The preceding table is based on a 
total population of sixty cities aggre- 
The actual 
deaths in this group of cities declined 
1930 to 4953 in 1931. 


gating 28,000,000 in 1931. 


from 5049 in 


Consulting Statistician 


| Statistical survey shows a wide range of mortality in 183 American )] 

| cities, with an average death rate per 100,000 population of 17.1. This | 

record corresponds with a death rate of only 8. per 100,000 population 

| in 64 foreign cities, leading the author to observe that the problem is | 
deserving ‘more extended study and extended research.” J 


The table on the next gives 
details for 183 American cities for the 
last two years, showing population, 
deaths and death rates for both years. 
In this large aggregation of population 
approximating 43,000,000, the death 
rate declined from 18.7 per 100,000 in 
1930 to 17.9 in 1931. While this de- 
cline is gratifying it is nevertheless a 
fact that our appendicitis death rate is 
extremely high when comparison is 
made with 64 other world cities of cor- 
responding importance. I give the 
rates in the tabulation shown below, 
mostly for 1929 and 1930. 


page 


Our Unenviable Position 


The table below gives food for re- 
flection for it emphasizes unmistak- 
ably our unenviable position regarding 
the loss of life from a largely prevent- 
able affection. The number of opera- 
tions for acute appendicitis must reach 
staggering figures but unfortunately 
not even a conjectural estimate can be 
urrived at on the basis of available data 
that would justify acceptance. The 
statistics of the Census Office for the 
registration area are not yet available 
1930, but I give 


even for the year 





below a table of recorded deaths from 
appendicitis for the registration area, 
1920-1929. 


Appendicitis Mortality in U. S. Registration 
Area, 1920-29 

Deaths Deaths 

1920 11,521 1925 13,873 

1921 12,: 1926 14.030 

1922 1: 1927 14,258 

1923 13 1988 14,821 

1924 K 1929 17,687 
1920-1924 1925-1929 74,669 





Thus in the aggregate during the 
ten-year period, there have been 137,- 
212 recorded deaths from appendicitis, 
which it is safe to estimate is from 
5 to 10 per cent short of the actual 
total for the entire country, for it is 
a safe assumption our present mortal- 
ity from appendicitis in the Continen- 
ial United States is approximately not 
far from 20,000 a year. 

The cities having the highest appen- 
dicitis death rates during 1931, or rates 
of 30 per 100,000 or more, have been 
as follows: 

Cities with Excessive ae Death Rates 


Rates per 
100,000 


Kalamazoo, Mich. ....... iawn 57.6 
Pe BE, Sen cece eenscercens. Gane 
Le DOO, MOEE, 2.006.000 seeneves 47.6 
et: Bee Se os cansecseevenee 44.1 
DEE, ROE, cos cncccvevesesio 43.6 
BEOMEMOUROTY, BB. ccc ccctccccese 41.3 





APPENDICITIS MORTALITY IN 64 FOREIGN CITIES 





Rate pet 





Rate per 
Year Population Deaths 100,000 














Year Population Deaths 100,000 u 

l. Reykjavik, Iceland 3 1929 25,823 0 34. Liverpool, England 1930 879,604 o4 6.1 
2. Willemstar Curacao.. 1929 20,792 0 — 35. Lodz, Poland ........:;- 1929 601,000 32 6.2 
3. Malacca, Straits S. 1929 200.004 0 6. Tokyo, JOGAR. «ccsccces 1929 2,294,600 143 6.6 
{. Bangalore, India 1929 118.940 1 0.8 37. Manchester, England 1930 775,792 53 6.8 
5. Penang, Straits S 1929 °51,205 3 0.9 38. Melbourne, Australia 1930 1,034,560 75 7.2 
6. Ahmedabad, India 1929 O8.098 3 1.0 39. Port of Spain, Trinidad. 1929 67;356 5 7.4 
7. Bangkok, Siam 1930 93.258 9 1.8 40. Prague, Czechoslovakia. 1930 841,144 62 7.4 
8. Alexandria, Egypt 1930 612,200 12 2.0 41. Birmingham, England... 1930 982,000 73 7.4 
9. Calcutta, India 1929 1,077,264 22 2.0 42. Mexico City, Mexico.... 1930 960,905 73 7.6 
10. Bombay, India . 1929 1,298,708 28 2.2 Gay BOG BONEN -accevcsess 1930 611,454 47 Fe 
11. Hong Kong, China 1930 1,143,510 30 2.6 44. Rotterdam, Holland..... 1930 586,291 46 7.8 
12. Batavia, Java “a 1929 6,634 l 2.7 45. Bilbao, Portugal ...... 1930 161,987 13 8.0 
13. Nagasaki, Japan 1928 197,000 6 3.0 16. Greater London, England 1930 7,900,480 630 8.0 
14. Singapore, Straits S 1929 574,665 1S 3.1 SS. 2 peer 1930 953,694 82 8.6 
15. Messina. Sicily 1930 207,955 7 3.4 48. Sydney, Australia ..... 1930 1,245,610 111 8.9 
16. Cairo, Egypt 1930 1,122,800 11 3.7 49. Warsaw, Poland ...... 1930 1,109,478 100 9.0 
17. Nagoya, Japan . 1929 964,700 36 4.0 50. Glasgow, Scotland ..... 1930 1,083,810 112 10.3 
18. Amsterdam, Holland 1930 799,286 31 4.1 51. Vienna, Austria ....... 1930 1,847,299 198 10.8 
19. Madras, India coeee 1930 38,483 22 4.1 52. Budapest, Hungary 1930 991,522 108 10.9 
20. Colombo, Ceylon ....... 1929 9 2801000 13 4.4 53. Berlin, Germany ...... 1930 4,337,800 504 11.6 
21. Osaka, Japan ......... 1929 2,408,800 106 4.4 54. Hamburg, Germany 1930 1,143,079 136 11.9 
22. Lisbon, Portugal ....... 1930 60,334 26 4.6 55. Vancouver, 1 Sats 1930 237,100 >g 11.8 
23. Brussels, Belgium ..... 1930 207,838 10 4.8 56. Port Said, Egypt ....... 1929 107,000 15 14.0 
24. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil.. 1930 l 85 4.9 57. Winnipeg, Canada ...... 1930 212,470 31 14.6 
25. Milan, Italy ee sree 1930 50 5.2 58. Toronto, Canada. ..... 1930 617,014 93 15.1 
26. Moscow, Russia ....... 1928 . 115 5.2 59. Hamilton, Canada ..... 1930 150,837 26 17.2 
27. Kobe, Japan ...... 1929 40 3.3 60. Montreal, Canada ..... 193 791,684 161 20.3 
28. San Juan, Porto Rico 1929 6 5.4 i. | i ees: 1929 326,400 70 21.4 
29. Santa Fe, Argentine 1930 7 5.6 62. Kingston, Jamaica 1929 69,044 15 21.7 
30. Naples, Italy . 1930 57 5.8 63. Havana, Cuba ......... 1930 393,970 95 24.1 
1. Yokohama, Japan - 1929 32 5.9 64. Ottawa, Canada ....... 1930 123,27 36 29.2 

Bucharest, Roumania .. 1930 37 5.9 

Sao Paulo, Brazil 1930 1,070,986 64 6.0 TE SéONEéoreasntenensnewes 56,035,842 4,437 8.0 
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eeling, W. Va. 7 os : : 
thoma City, Okla. ... 31.0 
usta, Ga. . F ‘ ‘ 31.0 
Ti amento, a Ae ss 202 
ghamton, N Y ne ea sU.8 
Pe. Pe, EE cecerasscdwes . 30.4 
kane, Wash. near ; 30.0 
The preceding excessive rates, of 
urse, find in part their explanation 


the admission of non-residents to 
cal hospitals but they are neverthe- 
ss suggestive of local conditions call- 
i for a rigorous inquiry on the part 


of the authorities. Compared with 
liabetes and cancer, appendicitis has 
never attracted the attention of which 


t is deserving. While it is not a public 
health problem in the strict sense of 
the term, it is certainly a matter well 
worth more extended study and strictly 
scientific research, By way of con- 
trast, localities in which the rates are 
extremely low, or say less than 5 per 
100,000 of population, are shown in 
the table following: 


Cities with Low Appendicitis Death Rates—1931 
Rates per 100,000 


CT De saviveeenescanans — 
7 Be Bice cceeseawes — 
CIpmCONtOr, BEAM. c.occccccce - 

DG, FU scccccsuccees 1.7 
Ds SO. aeaceee newness 1.7 
St Ce Me. cadeeeeavee ees 2.8 
P, De o666en0 0s 3.2 
oe eat 3 et Se Se ee 3.4 
i Lis} vaeeaniwns os 3.5 
a, eo 5 3.7 
Chelsea, a hicks ew% eis % 3.9 
Bayonne, Oe Tree 4.4 
New Bedford, BL: andar 4.5 
Berkeley, _. | i enaiapnanaRae 1.7 


Of the foregoing extraordinary illus- 
trations, perhaps the most suggestive 
is the total absence of appendicitis 
deaths in Troy with a population of 
nearly 73,000. The year before the 
rate was only 5.5. 


For the five largest cities, the re- 
turns are given for 1930 and 1931, 
both the actual deaths and the rates 
per 100,000. 

Appendicitis in Five Largest Cities, U. S. A. 
1930-1931 
Rates per 100,000 
-—Deaths— Gor hee -~ 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
ee 295 291 18.6 17.8 
Ce <ecaseae« 618 612 18.2 17.7 
New York City 1,110 1,157 15.9 16.3 
Los Angeles ..... 191 193 15.2 14.6 
Philadelphia .... 282 274 14.4 13.9 


Among other illustrations of ex- 
tremely low death rates are Bethlehem, 
Penn., with no deaths from appen- 
dicitis in 1930 and with only one death 
in 1931 in a population of 58,000, and 
Cicero, Ill., with no deaths in 1930 or 
in 1931. In Gloucester, Mass., there 
were 9 deaths in 1930 and none in 1931. 
In Orange, N. J., with a population of 
nearly 36,000, there was one death in 
1930 and one in 1931. The rate in- 
creased in 69 cities, decreased in 111 
and remained the same in 3. Our ap- 
pendicitis death rate for the country 
at large is approximately 15 per 100,- 
000. For purpose of comparison, I 
give below a table for England and 
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Population 


Akron, Ohio ... 
Albany, N. Y. . 
Allentown, Pe nn: 
Altoona, Penna. 
MAIO, GO. .oe ss 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Auburn, N. Y. 
Mime, GR. occce 
AU, TOROS 250k 
3altimore, Md. 
3Zayonne, N. J. ae ry 
en Geis. seen 82,739 
Bethlehem, Penna. 58,075 
Binghamton, _ 76,902 
3irmingham, Ala. 261,634 


« 56, 168 


Boston, Mass. ; 781,989 
Bridgeport, Conn. 1 16, 791 
Brockton, Mass. ..... 

sn _ = 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Camden, a 
Canton, Ohio ........ 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Chelsea, Mass. 
Chicago, Ll. 
Cicero, Il. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 

Cleveland, Ohio ..... 
Columbus, Ohio 291, 860 
Concord, N. H. 25,303 


Covington, Ky. 65.450 
Dallas, Texas 
Davenport, Iowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Decatur, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. ... 
Des Moines, loda 
Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
E. Orange, N. J. 
E. St. Louis, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
a > Se 
El Paso, Texas .... 
Erie, Penna. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. sige 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Fresno, Calif. 
Galveston, Texas 
Gary, Ind. ° 
Glouceste r, Mass. <i 
Grand Rapids, Mich 


Greensboro, N. 54.3 
Hamilton, ‘Ohio. ee §2, 206 
Hamtramck, Mich. 56,454 
Harrisburg, Penna. 80,417 
Hartford, Conn. 164,702 
Haverhill, Mass. ..... 48,584 
Highland Park, Mich. 53,115 
Hoboken, N. J. .....3 59,477 
Holyoke, Mass. ...... 56,447 
Honolulu, Hawaii 138,631 
Houston, Texas ..... 296, 081 
Indianapolis, Ind. 5 
Jackson, Mich. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jersey City, N. J. . 
Johnstown, Penna. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Kansas City, Kan. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Lancaster, Penna. .... 
Lansing, Mich. 

Lawrence, Mass. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Little Rock, 3 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, 
Louisville, Ky. 


309.509 


Lowell, MAGS. ...0<.:. 99,931 
Lynn, Mass. ...... 102,398 
McKeesport, Penna 54,821 
Mineo, GR. csccccsces 53,850 
Madison, Wis. ...... 8,370 
Malden, Mass. ....... 252 





Manchester, N. H. 





Massillon, Ohio ...... 6,616 
Medford, Mass. ... 60,215 
Memphis, Tenn. .... 255,339 
Mijemel, Pim. 2. cee. 112,599 
Milwaukee, Wis. ee 581,180 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 466,384 
Mobile, Ala. ..... oe 58,382 
Montgomery, Ala. 625 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 61,952 

Nashville, Tenn. 154,724 
Newark, N. J. ...... $43,009 
New Redford, Mass. 112,387 
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Population 
260,680 
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APPENDICITIS IN 183 AMERICAN CITIES —Continued 
1920 1931 
Death Rate Death Rate 
Popu ! Deaths per 100,000 Population Deaths per 100,000 
sew Ha Conn 1 17.2 162,673 23 14.1 
ew UT La 40.4 23.0 467,417 117 25.04 
ew RK h ‘ y 44°94 4 56,145 6 10.74 
yewton, M ; f 741 3 4.6 67.601 & 11.84 
Newport, Kt. I ' my NY 1 3.4 
ew Y k Cit y. ¥ 6,962.1 1 ’ 7,088,966 1157 16.34 
Viagara | ws 76.0 10 13.1 78,445 8 10.2 
vorfolk, Va 120.046 10.0 130.290 13 10.0 
On ind. ¢ & 4 16.1 292.268 11 14.0 
Oak Park, I O4.h¢ 8.9 66,907 6 53.8 
Oklahom ‘ Okla 187.06 ‘ 196,774 6 31.54 
ad ! Nebr 214,459 21.9 216,721 63 29.1-+ 
Orang J 451 2.8 $5,054 1 2.8 
I’ er f TERS 3.9 79,806 4 6.34 
' 62,9 6.0 62,854 14 22.3 
lat ' ! 138 0.2 138.828 33 23.844 
I'a I I 77,46 20.7 78,709 14 17.8 
ie ! 105.66 § 17.0 108.464 9 8.3 
1% burs Va 28 624 34.9 28.864 17.3 
id ely I 1,954,¢ 14.4 1,966,351 274 13.9 
Pit bu ! I 671 ! 679.6 11? 16.5 
| i, M 40.86 0 0.6: LS 35.5 
I M 65.66 24.4 , 13 18.9 
Port d, M i ' 25.4 21 29.6 
1’ nd, ‘ 1 “ ‘ 14 47 15.3 
1’ ! it? \ 404 13. 3 6.7 
Ir d e. | | 253 2s 0 63 24.7 
l ( Ove io " 9 R4 
Qu ! 19.21 17.8 1 10.1 
Qu 1 79 He 13.8 S 10.7 
I e, W 67 19 12 17.5 
Readit I 111 3 29.7 21 18.8 
Richmond, \ 183 25.1 IS 20.6 
Roehe ' ) 98 9 15.8 3 16.0-+ 
r ford t 8 32.4 19 21.5 
! \ 6.4 8 11.5 16 22.4 + 
‘ ( a 94.4 90 ¢ 30 20.9 
u M ; 823,148 17 21.3 164 19.8 
I Mint 272,500 2 11.7 61 22.1 
em, Ma 43,374 ‘ 9.2 3 6.9 
Salt Lake City, Utal 140,804 3 ( 14.1 
Ant Texas 233,240 se) 21.0 $1 bs 
Lie Cc f 149,777 4 14.7 ot 17.2 
I Calif 637,484 15.1 101 1h 
] Calif »R OSE 4 6.9 4 6.7 
Savant Ga R5_OGF in 1 4% 
Sel N. 3 95,8 21.9 1 15.5 
in n 143 23.0 13 9.0 
ttle W h 266 8 14.7 G4 17.9 
Sioux City, Iowa 79 ) 43 54.2 22 27 
merville. Mas 104.11 : ee i 
pokar Was! 115,781 ) 25.0 85 20.0 
Sprir eld, 72 0 34 47.1 14 19.1 
Springfield. Ma 150,292 3 20.¢ 30 19.7 
Springfield. O} 68.9 > 7 9 12.9 
Svyracu N. ¥ 210 8 18.1 34 15.9 
Tacoma, W ’ 107,054 17.7 2 13 12.0 
Tampa, Fla 102,340 1 11.7 056 21 19.6 
Terre Hau Ind 62,732 1 17.5 62,420 9 14.4 
Toledo, O1 1,8 7 26.0 296.478 69 93.3 
Topeka N 64.46 20.2 65.830 14 513 
Trenton, N. J 123,4 2 17.8 123,851 28 22.6 
Troy > 72,781 4 5.5 72,853 0 
Union City, N. J 59/580 0 — 63.264 5 7.9 
Utica, N. ¥ 101,923 { 13.7 102,655 24 23.4 
Wa Texa 3,196 3 24.4 54,588 Q 16.5 
Washington, D. ¢ 488. 084 < 20.1 492.539 92 18.9 
Waterbury, Conn 100,10 16.0 100.892 g 7.9 
Wheeling, W Va 61 1.8 62.319 oa $92.1 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna 86 < ‘ 88°17 91 99° < 
Williamsport Penna 45.9% 8 7.4 46,884 4 14 9 
Wilmington, Del 106.510 Q 106.162 a4 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 72,9 11 1 79.261 1 13.9 
Worcester, Mass 195.31 9 12.8 196.81 ry 152 
Yonkers, N. ¥ 135.48 ‘ $1.7 138.8 17 12.2 
Youngstown, OO} 170.914 36 21 174,562 19 10.9 
Total 41,961 7 7,83 8.7 42,728.61 7.646 7.9 
69 4 111 sam 
APPENDICITIS MORTALITY IN 14 CANADIAN CITIES, 1930-1931 
RATE PER 100,000 
19 — ~— - 1931 
P t Deaths Rate Population Deaths R 
Br 6 2 
18.4 £3,362 10 2 
| < 9 28.6 =2 £99 16 
Har : 11 28.5 54,914 9 7 
I 7 s 11.4 71,022 . 
(ttawa 7 15.4 24 5 
Regir F 29.3 53,034 7 
t. Jol \ } 47 19.¢ 47.514 ° 
Saskat 41,3 @ 21.8 40,325 5 2 
. 17 ) 16.5 627.582 ‘ 
\ 32 22 9.5 245,307 7 
Viet 26 g 20.8 "98'44] F 
M ( ( 16.5 62.957 
Ww 737 7 17.3 217,587 3 6 
5¢ 274 14.9 1,875,922 24 

















Wales showing the mortality from ap- 
pendicitis for the 1920-1930, 
vielding an average rate of about 7.4 
per 100,000, or half that 


common to this country. 


period 
just about 


Appendicitis Mortality in England and Wales, 
1920-1930 





Rates per 100,000 

Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 
1920 2,531 6.7 1926 710 6.9 
1921 2,711 7.2 1927 2,760 7.0 
1922 2,735 7.2 1928 » S6S 7.3 
1923 2,826 7.4 1929 2826 7.1 
1924 2 7.1 1930 2,941 7.4 

1925 4 7.4 
1920-1930 30,526 7.2 


No explanation has been forthcom- 


ing why the rate for this country 
should be double that of England and 
Wales where certainly medical and 
hospital facilities are not any better 
than in this country, while medical and 
surgical skill is probably equal. The 
average appendicitis death rate for 
Canada, excluding Quebec, for the 
period 1921-29, was 13.5 per 100,000; 


that of Australia, 1918-1928, 9.4. 
Appendicitis for a number of years 
has been under careful observation in 
the city of Philadelphia where the De- 
partment of Health publishes an an- 
nual statement. The report on the re- 
sults of the 1930 survey by Dr. John 
O. Bower, Surgeon, Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital, was published in Novem- 
ber, 1931. The Philadelphia survey, as 
far as I know, has been one of the most 
successful in this country, including a 
careful review of the clinical records. 
In cooperation with the Philadelphia 
County Medical Society and the Phila- 
delphia Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, an effort was made to warn the 
public of the dangers of the adminis- 
tration of laxatives and delay in op- 
eration in acute abdominal pain. 


Improved Methods 


Efforts are being made in Phila- 
delphia to improve the clinical records 
of some hospitals, a survey by the Col- 
lege of Surgeons having shown that 
only 15 per cent of Philadelphia hos- 
pitals could be rated as excellent, 32 
per cent as good, 25 per cent as fair, 
and 28 per cent as poor. Fortunately 
the records for 1930 show an improve- 
ment over 1928 and 1929. According 
to the Philadelphia investigation for 
1930, in 28 hospitals 338 surgeons per- 
formed 3095 operations. Of the 149 
deaths in 1930, 83.22 per cent were due 
to spreading peritonitis, 7.38 per cent 
to local peritonitis, and 9.4 per cent to 
other causes. In the report it is ob- 
served, “Again we call attention to the 
importance of knowing that even those 
who are admitted within 24 hours have 
a 1 to 39 possibility of succumbing to 
the disease. In 1928 and 1929 the per- 
centage mortality of those admitted 
within 24 hours was 2.55 per cent, in 


1930 2.56 per cent.” For those ad- 
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itted within 48 hours the mortality 
was 4.11 per cent, while for those ad- 

itted within 72 hours it was 7.49 per 

nt, and for those admitted after 72 
hours, 10.42 per cent. 

In 1928 and 1929 the lapse of time 

tween onset of symptoms and opera- 

n was 61.17 hours, with a mortality 
In the 1930 series the 

erage lapse of time between onset of 

ymptoms and 49.36 

urs and the mortality 4.81 per cent. 
(he decrease in hours of the 1930 over 
the 1928 and 1929 groups was 11.81 per 

nt, in mortality 1.16 per cent, while 
the decrease in lapse of time between 
onset of symptoms and operation was 
23.92 per cent, resulting in a decrease 
in mortality of 24.1 per cent. 

Of the 3095 patients, 149 died. One 
hundred and twenty-four or 83.22 per 
cent died of spreading peritonitis. 

I conclude this presentation of the 
appendicitis record for 1931 with a 
table for fourteen Canadian cities with 
a population aggregating not far from 
2,000,000 in 1931, showing a decline in 
the appendicitis death rate from 14.9 
per 160,000 in 1930 to 12.8 in 1931. 
The highest rate for Canadian cities 
was returned for Regina in the Pro- 
vince of Saskatchewan, where the rate 
increased from 29.3 per 100,000 in 1930 
to 32.1 in 1931. The lowest rate was 
reported for Hamilton, Ontario, or 5.8 
per 100,000. The average for the 14 
Canadian cities is measurably below 
that for 60 American cities, or 12.8 per 
100,000 for the former and 17.4 for 
the latter.* 


5.9 per cent. 


operation was 


*Since this record was written I have 
received the Montreal and Quebec figures, 
which have been as follows: The death rate 
from appendicitis in Montreal changed from 
20.3 per 100,000 in 1930 to 15.8 in 1931 
- _Quebece the rate changed from 28.6 to 

A. 


Thirty Years of Life Insurance 
(Concluded from page 6) 


Ordinary Insurancet 





: Amount Written Amount 
Yea and Paid For in Force 
1931 ..+ $12,379,144,571 $90,611,130,678 
1930 16,763,396,870  89,660,869,442 
1929 ewen 16,213,599,171 84,638,452,016 
1928 am 15,227,705,642 78,520,743,494 
192 ‘ 13,660,001,885 71,006,021,682 
192¢ alee 13,285,218,623 64,793,394,122 
1925 ; 11,816,746,801  58,866,069,095 
1924 are 10,650,071,748  51,520,763,378 
192 : 9,320,890,348 46,696,277,874 
1922 7,506,249,499  41,404,191,102 
Inc 4 in 10 
Years $5,591,800,840 $52,633,850,092 

Includes group. 
Industrial Business 

‘ Amount Amount 
Ye Written in Force 
19 .  $4,847,103,856 $18,274,432,216 
193: : 4,860,078,179 18,287,408,290 
1929 3 4,368,934,354  17,075,323,161 
1928 , 4,264,908,794  16,685,581,197 
1927 . 4,165,216,744 15,080,738,190 
192¢ ; : 4,028,226,167  14,164,536,712 
1925 3,656,252,664  12,823,680,595 
1924 ’ 2,908,150,386  11,235,670,314 
1923 : 2,615,091,608 10,107,256,433 
1922 . 2,268,021,619 8,886,519,078 
Increase in 10 
Year .  $2,904,282,548 $10,268,312,469 
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Hard Work with Skill, Patience 


and Persistence 


By 
WALTER CLUFF* 





“44 HAVE not sold a great deal of insur- 

ance for several years. Every year, 
of course, I try to place about $100,000, a 
little of which I have to sell, but much of 
it just comes to me. Consequently, I have 
sold just enough to satisfy my conscience 
and make myself believe that I was keeping 
in practice. 

“IT thought last week I would try real 
selling. So much has been said recently 
about resistance, objections on ac- 
count of hard times, non-buying attitude of 
the public, lack of money, that I thought 
I should like to get some first-hand information. 


sales 














“Strange to say, I found on the part of the prospects I visited 
the same objections, the same excuses, the same desires to post- 
pone, the same reasons for putting it off as I found back in 1914, 
again in 1917, and again in 1922. No difference, same old story. 

“Prospects have to be sold the same as always, and while they 
know they need life insurance, they still wait for the agent who, 
with patience, skill, and intelligence can persuade them into doing 
the very thing they know they ought to do.” 

The above remarks were recently made to me by a typical mem- 
ber of the old guard who now devotes most of his time to office 
work. The remarks seem to be so pertinent, so full of the genuine 
attitude of the good, substantial, old-time life insurance man that 
we want to pass them on to you. They are worth second thought. 

It is now and always has been hard to sell life insurance. Never 
in all my experience did I find it easy. If I ever tried to go at 
the work in an easy way, I didn’t get by, but with patience, per- 
sistence, determination, and a degree of intelligence, I had some 
success. 

There is an old pernicious doctrine, promulgated by the discon- 
tented and ne’er-do-wells, that nobody ever got rich by hard work. 
This is entirely wrong as applied to the work of selling life in- 
surance, for nobody ever made a success in selling life insurance 
except by hard work, intelligently directed. 

Plutarch says “Ease and speed in doing a thing do not give the 
work lasting solidity or exactness and beauty.” 

You can never do the work of a life insurance man with ease 
or with speed. The work of administering the benefits of life in- 
surance is solid work, hard work, slow, persistent, patient, intelli- 
gent work, and when those virtues are applied to the business of 
selling insurance it does have “lasting solidity,” it does have “ex- 
actness and beauty.” 

Luck may play an important part, but invariably we find that 
the harder we work in selling life insurance, the more luck we 
have. Let’s think over the sentiments expressed by the old-timer | 
when he tells us that human nature is the same today as ever, | 
that the sales resistance an agent meets today is no different than | 
it formerly was, and that hard work, with skill and persistence, 
will meet with success. 


* Author of “Life Underwriting Efficiency” and “The Spirit of Life Under- 
writing.” 
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“.s LZOLKS AND 


| ACTS 


IN LIFE INSURANCE 


t sate W. Gold, 


president of the Pilot Life Insurance 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., has 
been signally honored by his election 
to the executive committee of the 
newly combined State-controlled in- 
stitutions of higher learning to form 
the University of North Carolina. 
Mr. Gold is one of three members of 
this committee. 
has been a trustee of the A. and E. 
College at Raleigh, of which he is a 


For many years he 


graduate 
* * * 


A. J. Quigley, 
Connecticut Mutual representative at 
Seattle, Wash., in an experiment, 
pinned a $2 bill to a sheet of paper 
on which the following instructions 
were given: “We believe real pros- 
perity can be hastened by prompt 
payment of all current obligations. 
Keep this $2.00 on the run by pay- 
ing some account immediately.” The 
sheet also contained columns for pur- 
poses of record. The idea was that 
everyone can contribute definitely to 
a return of normal conditions by 
simply paying all personal bills, even 
small ones, promptly. In 30 days, 
this $2 paid 27 bills, a total of $54, 
and at the finish the $2 actually came 
back to the one who started it. 


* * * 


A\tthough three 


leading universities of the United 
States have conferred degrees upon 
Julius H. Barnes, new chairman of 
the board of the Missouri State Life, 
he jumped right out of grade school 
into the grain business in 1886 at 
Duluth, Minn. In this field he he- 
came the leading exporter of the na- 
tion and as a result of his outstand- 
ing position, was chosen as president 
of the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion during the war of 1917-18. TITis 
peace time service to the country has 
kept him in the limelight of national 


affairs. He served as president of 


Life Insurance 


the U. S. Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the board of directors 
of that organization, later becoming 
chairman of President Hoover's 
National Business Survey Confer- 
ence in addition to his manifold per- 
sonal business responsibilities. Mr. 
Barnes attended the recent boaid 
meeting of the Missouri State Life in 
St. Louis, arriving from New York, 
via Chicago, by airplane. He is a 
regular patron of commercial airlines, 
finding it necessary to conserve his 
time to the utmost in attending to his 
many big business interests. Notable 
among these are his connection with 
the Inter-Continental Development 
Company, of which he is president ; 
the Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter 
Company, as chairman of the board; 
the Erie & St. Lawrence Company, 
motor truck fleet operators, as presi- 
dent, and also as president of a lead- 
ing Duluth grain exporting company. 


ee 2 © 


i tate F. Williams, 


president of the Western and South- 
ern Life, and Gov. George White, of 
Ohio, acted as official judges in the 
Olympic swimming events held in 
Cincinnati July 14, 15 and 16. 


* * * 


Ses Francisco 
life insurance business lost one of its 
outstanding characters with the sud- 
den passing of Fred A. Stolp on the 
morning of July 13. Mr. Stolp was 
popular and made many friends on 
the West Coast. He had been identi- 
fied with the National Life Insurance 
Company of Vermont for more than 
40 years, becoming associated with 
the company with his father, who 
was general agent for the company, 
under the name of G. M. Stolp & 
Son. With the passing of the elder 
Mr. Stolp, Fred A. Stolp became gen- 
eral agent in 1908 and retained that 
position until 1927, when Frank P. 
Ebertz was appointed general agent. 





Cathe 
inl 


VERYBODY agreed that we would 

have a glorious weenie-roast. The 
ring-leaders in the conspiracy in re- 
straint of the hot dog trade promised 
to obtain a good supply of frank- 
furters, raw potatoes, etc., and then 
we'd proceed to some isolated spot on 
the beach, build a nice big fire and 
roast weenies and potatoes to our 
heart’s content. Of course I appreci- 
ate the fact that this particular excur- 
sion is not going to affect the course 
of the depression nor in any way 
influence the market for life insurance, 
nor is the fact that I had a most 
miserable time of it of any great news 
value, but while struggling for my 
breath and life on the smokey side 
of the bon-fire (and lives there a man 
who has ever found a side of a fire 
that wasn’t smokey?) I was _ struck 
by a thought. Being struck by a 
thought in my case is_ practically 
tantamount to the production of a 
column of “As I Live” copy. 

* * * 


ELL, it occured to me that a 
W superior grain of fabric goes 
into the making of people who can 
have rare good fun while undergoing 
the physical and mental tortures in- 
cident to fishing, weenie roasting, 
hunting and picnicking. They seem 
to me to possess what Edgar Paul 
Hermann calls “the mysterious quality 
X,” that spark of vitality and love of 
life which goes to make successful 
salesmen and leaders. The Rotary idea 
abounds with this intangible virtue and 
you will find the true Rotarian right 
at home in a battle with the elements 
and red ants. Of course, not all of the 
followers of the creed that leads to 
the “wholesome, outdoor environment,” 
are sincere. I suspect that a majority 
of such fanatics are grinning through 
tears of boredom and pain. They tag 
along, in a futile hope of capturing 
some of the ecstacy of the true sports- 


man. 
. oo a 


HE urge to be different is responsi- 

ble for the small minority of dis- 
senters. From this group come those 
who confess, brazenly, that they are 
not dog lovers, douse their canteloupe 
with salt and pepper, and who affect 
all sort of odd manerisms. My own 
admission that I loathe most outdoor 
fun is born of a frankly acknowledged 
inferiority complex. I only wish I 
could sing “Happy Days” while masti- 
cating a sand-encrusted “hot dog.” 
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Huebner Addresses 
Chicago Graduates 


He Values Chartered Life 


Underwriters Degree 


at $20,000 


By JOHN C. LEISSLER 


The desire to help the in- 
dividual life insurance pro- 
ducer in this year 
clining sales, is the explana- 
tion of the nationwide tour 
now being made by Dr. 
Solomon S. Huebner in the 
interest of the American 
College of Life Underwriters 
of which he is dean. Dr. 
Huebner, with the zeal of a 
crusader, is foregoing the 
pleasures usually resorted to 
during the summer season by 
college professors and _ in- 
structors, and is “hitting the 
road” in one night stands in 
order to bring to the indi- 
vidual life producers, first 
hand, a clear-cut explanation 
of the aims of the American 
College of Life Underwriters 
and an insight into the value 
of the Chartered Life Under- 
writer designation, which he 
described as being equivalent 
to an investment of $20,000. 

The following is based on 
Dr. Huebner’s address be- 
fore life agents who attended 
a special meeting called by 
the Chicago Chapter of Char- 
tered Life Underwriters and 
the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters. It was 
the largest crowd that had 
greeted Dr. Huebner up to 
that time in his tour. Close 
to 500 were at the luncheon. 

Dr. Huebner emphasized 
the importance of life under- 
writers, not already qualified 
to pass the examinations, 
taking their preparatory 
work over a period of four 
years. 

Indicative of the growing 
interest in the C. L. U. work, 
is the statement that at the 
present time at least 2500 
underwriters are preparing 


ORDINARY 


of de- | 


| 


for one or more of the ex- | 
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Julius H. Barnes 


Julius H. Barnes to Head 
Missouri State Life Board 


| Active as Leader in National Business Affairs Since 
War Years; New Director Plans Active Partici- 
pation in Direction of Company 


Julius H. Barnes, former president and chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and chairman of 
President Hoover’s National Business Survey 


Conference, who on July 15 was elected chairman 
" senna *® of the board of directors of 
aminations. Dr. Huebner also! the Missouri State Life In- 
pointed out that 68 took the | surance Company of St. 


examinations the first year, | Louis, Mo., plans to take an 





INDUSTRIAL 





each 
executive 
State 


least several days of 
month at the 
fices of the Missouri 
Life. 

The first official act of Mr. 
Barnes after his election to 
the board chairmanship to 
succeed Theobald Felss of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, who volun- 
tarily resigned from the po- 
sition in order to make way 
for him, was to make clear 
to a group of newspaper men 
that he and his associates 
had become financially inter- 
ested in the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company be- 
cause he was confident of its 
present stability and future 
possibilities. 

He said that he was sure 
that general business condi- 
tions will soon show a de- 
cided improvement and that 
life insurance will be among 
the first to experience better 
times. 


of- 


Growth Inevitable 
State Life 
and a 


Missouri 
property 


“The 
is a great 
great instrument of service 
and protection,” he said. 
“Its administration is a 
sobering trust. Its growth 


| is inevitable with the expan- 
| sion of this western country. 


“Really the present need 
in the business world is for 
more courage and a new con- 
fidence in the creative growth 
of a great country and a 
great people. People have 
become bewildered, timid and 
hesitant. That will pass. The 


| fundamental qualities which 


advanced this country will 
again come into play. No 
section should feel this more 
quickly nor more surely 
than the West and South- 
west, of which St. Louis is 
the natural capital. 

“T am glad to become as- 
sociated with the men here 
who have carried the burden 
of new and difficult prob- 
lems. And I can say in all 
conviction that a new day 
is beginning to dawn both in 
Europe and America.” 

He then added that he in- 
tends to spend at least part 


| of every month in St. Louis 


1928; 114 in 1929; 235 in| active interest in the busi- | 
1930; 521 in 1931, and 650] ness affairs of the big com- 
this year. He predicted that | pany and although he will 
at least 1000 will be taking | continue to make his home 
the examinations annually in| in Duluth, Minn., and _ to 
the near future. maintain business offices in 


(Concluded on page 23) New York he will spend at 


and will take an active in- 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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Summary of Life 
Business in Conn. 


Total Volume of Sales De- 
clined About Twenty- 
Seven Million in 1931 


An increase of 6.17 pe 


cent in new industrial life 
insurance and decreases of 
3.25 per cent and 41.71 per 


cent respectively in new or- 
dinary and group life insur- 
ance written in Connecticut 
in 1931 by the 45 life insur- 


ance companies licensed to 
operate in this State are in- 
dicated in the annual life in- 
surance report of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Depart- 
ment, a summary of which 


was issued today by Commis- 
Howard P. Dunham. 
insurance of all kinds 
Connecticut in 


ronoo —-r») 
$323,755,- 


sioner 

Life 
written in 
1931 amounted to 
500, compared with a total of 
$350,589,057 written in 1930. 


New ordinary life insurance 
issued to Connecticut resi 
dents in 1931 totaled $188,- 
34,913, a decrease of $6,- 
324,972 from the total for 
1930. While the volume of 
new ordinary life insurance 


declined, the number of poli- 
cles issued increased ove 
1930, showing that more per 
bought such protection 


sons 








Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


a synonym for 
Quality and 


Excellence in | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
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Springfield 





Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 
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for lesser amounts than dur- 
ing the previous year. Sev- 
enty-seven thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-three or- 
life insurance poli- 
cies were issued to Connec- 
ticut residents in 1931 for an 
average amount of $2,419, as 
compared with 70,020  poli- 
issued for an average 
of $2,777 in 1930. 
The total amount of ordi- 
nary life insurance in force 
in Connecticut at the end of 


dinary 


cies 


amount 


1981 stood at $1,321,730,126, 
an increase of $40,925,498 
over 1930. Of this amount, 


$355,349,422 was held by the 
five Connecticut companies. 
Industrial life insurance 
written in Connecticut in 
1931 totaled $98,913,361, as 
compared with $93,161,193 
for 1930. Industrial life in- 
surance in force in Connecti- 
cut increased from $464,965,- 

















Optional retirement age 


Pan-American Life 
Appoints Managers | 


Three Personal Producers 
Promoted in Southern 


Territory 
Promotion of three indi- | 
. | 
vidual producers to mana- | 


gerial positions and the ap- | 
pointment of two new field 
managers has been = an- 
nounced by Ted M. Simmons, 
manager of United States 
agencies of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life. 








$470,675,308 | 


736 in 1930 to 
Connecticut | 


in 1931. No 


company writes this class of | 


bought 
working 


which is 
the 


insurance, 
chiefly by 


classes. 


A real sales 


optional. 


Guaranteed death benefit. 





A Good Company 


Hardy J. Durand, for sev- 
eral years manager of the 
life insurance department of 
a general agency represent- 
ing the Pan-American in La- 
fayette, La., has been ad- 
vanced to the position of gen- 


| eral agent in that city. 


E. T. Kirkland, formerly 
of the Montgomery, Ala., 
agency, has been transferred 


and promoted to the man- 
agership of the Macon, Ga., 
agency. 

Mrs. Pearl Cadenhead, 
member of the late E. W. 
Dees agency at Jackson, 
Miss., has been named dis- 
trict manager in Hatties- 
burg. 

Cc. H. MeEuen of Jackson 
has been appointed district 
manager in that city and 


W. C. Deaton has been made 
manager of the Greenville, 
S. C., district. 


New Retirement 
ncome Annuity 


builder 


The Missouri State Life new Retirement Income 
Annuity, just announced, makes instant appeal to 
prospects because of its outstanding values and 


plainly stated contract provisions. 


Monthly income for life or lump sum settlement—- 


between 50 and 70. 
Refund annuity option at maturity. 

Cash settlement at end of any contract year. 
Cther interesting details on request. 


This contract is just one of many real business 


getters offered by Missouri State Life. 


to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 


HOME OFFICE, ST. LOUIS 
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President Barton 
Names Assistants 


Appoints Committees to 
Carry on Work of New 


York Association 


President Walter E. Bar- 
of the Life Underwrit- 

s’ Association of the City 
New York has announced 
appointments of com- 
\ittees for the year of his 
dministration. President 
Barton has indeed been for- 
tunate in securing the assist- 
ance of many of the leaders 
n life insurance in Greater 


Now 
very 


w York, and under his 
able management the 
.ctivities of the association 


are expected to progress as 
ever before. The committee 
appointments made are: 
Business Conduct Com- 
mittee: Russell Simons, 
chairman, Home Life; Wil- 
liam H. Beers, vice-chairman, 
New England Mutual Life. 
Sales Congress: J. Elton 
Bragg, chairman, director, 
Life Insurance Training 
' Course, New York Univers- 
itv; Grant L. Hill, vice- 
chairman, Northwestern Mu- 
tual. 

Annual Banquet: Mervin 
L. Lane, chairman, Connec- 
ticut Mutual. 

Educational Committee: 
Edward J. Sisley, chairman, 

Budget Committee: Harry 
E. Morrow, chairman, Penn 
Mutual Life. 

Law and Legislation: Jul- 
ian S. Myrick, chairman, Mu- 
tual Life. 

Membership Committee: 
William J. Dunsmore, chair- 
man, Equitable Life. 

National Convention Com- 
mittee: Robert L. 
chairman, State Mutual Life. 

Entertainment Committee: 
J. M. Fraser, chairman, Con- 
: necticut Mutual; Albert A. 
‘ Wiederhold, vice-chairman, 
Union Central. 

Underwriting Fund Com- 
mittee: W. R. Collins, chair- 
man, The Travelers. 

Trust Company 


ee 


Ck ated 


ae 





Coopera- 


tion: Leon Gilbert Simon, 
hairman, Equitable. 
Conservation Committee: 


Glenn B. Dorr, chairman, 
Equitable Life. 

Reception Committee: Ben 
Hyde, chairman, Penn Mu- 
tual. 

mpany Relations Com- 
ttee: William F. Atkinson, 
1airman, Northwestern Mu- 


tial 
ual, 
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Jones, | 








Complaint Committee Ad- 


Wuerth, chairman, 
Northwestern Mutual. 
Institutional Advertising 
Committee: Lloyd Patter- 
son, chairman, Massachusetts 
Mutual; Frank L. Lane, 
vice-chairman, Home Life. 
Insurance Thrift Day: 
John C. McNamara, 
chairman, Guardian Life. 


Seeks Agency in Porto Rico 


Ernesto Dalmau, Box 3157, 
Santurce, Porto Rico, for the 
past five years a_ district 
manager for the Sun Life in 
the Dominican Republic, 
anxious to secure a general 
agency in Porto Rico, repre- 
senting a_ well-established 
life insurance company of 
either the U. or Canada. 


is 


S. 


| 
| 


JY... } 


| Guardian Life Holding 


| ministration Activities: Gus- | 
|tav C. 


Convention in Quebec 


Three-Day Meeting at Cha- 
teau Frontenac Devoted 


to “Prospecting” 
NEw YorRK, July 20.—The 
annual convention of the 


Leaders Club of the Guard- 
ian Life Insurance Company 
of America will be held at 
the Chateau Frontenac, Que- 
bec, on July 21, 22 and 23. 
“Prospecting” has _ been 
selected as the theme of the 
convention and the various 
aspects of that many-sized 
subject will be discussed 
throughout the three days of 





the meeting. 

Immediately preceding the | 
convention proper, Guardian 
leaders who qualified 


17 


membership in the Guard- 
ian’s new higher honor club, 
the President’s Club, during 
the club year ending June 30 
last, will set sail on a two- 
day boat cruise. 

They will be accompanied 
on the cruise by President 
Carl Heye, Vice-President 
James A McLain, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies Frank 
Weidenborner, Medical Di- 
rector M. B. Bender, and 
Underwriting Secretary Ed- 
yard Ruge. 

Upon returning to Quebec, 


the home office delegation 
will be increased by Asst. 
Vice-President J. E. Lock- 


wood, Actuary J. C. Barns- 
ley, Asst. Superintendents of 
Agencies N. F. Davis, Jr., 
and R. W. Griswold, Pub- 
licity Manager J. C. Slattery 
and F. A. Bachur, secretary 


for | of the Leaders Club. 











HOME OFFICE BUILDING 





That was over 43 years ago. 
$43,500; and the New York Life will, of course, con- 
tinue to send her a check for $500 every six months as 
long as she lives. 


She is almost 69 years old, a widow.—Can you think 
of any other gift her father could have made her that 
would have been so enduring, so helpful to her, so 
thoroughly significant of his desire to make her life 
financially safe P 


He had protected her whether he lived or not, whether 
she married or not and (if she married) whether her 
husband should prosper or fail or leave 
her unprovided for in event 


death. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


What a Father 
Did for His Daughter 


HEN she was 25 years old he bought for her a 
single-premium life annuity of $1000 a year pay- 
able $500 semi-annually. 


In all she has received 


of his 
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A Strong, Permanent, Something New 
For those concerned with the litigation and settlement 


Conservative Old of insurance claims 


° The 
Line Company SELECTIVE DIGEST OF THE LAW OF 
| | INSURANCE AND RELATED TOPICS 


Has Valuable Territory ( in ; 
. . - y Open Answers the thousand and one questions daily 
arising in the defense and adjustment of claims. 
































| 
Michigan Tennessee by brief restatement of the governing statute or 
rule of law followed in each jurisdiction, with 
Ohio North Carolina | leading case citations. — 

Road maps the law library for further research, 
Maryland South Carolina when necessary to prepare a brief, by references 

to publications giving supplementary authority. 
West Virginia Georgia Puts at your disposal the seasoned judgment and 
specialized experience of a country-wide group of 
Advisory Editors, including many of the foremost 





authorities in the field of insurance and negligence 
law. 








Virginia Mississippi | 


Kentucky 





The Selective Digest is published not only as a refer- 
ence work in its own right but also replaces the Digest 
Section of THE INSURANCE BAR, the Preeminent Di- 
rectory of Insurance Counsel and trusted advisor of those 
who employ attorneys in insurance cases. 


CONTRACT—Liberal Commissions, Bonus, and long 


term Renewals 







A Money-Making Opportunity 


THE BAR LIST PUBLISHING CO. 
343 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 






GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 






Copies of the New 1932-33 Edition of The Insurance 

Home Office Bar without law digests (Directory Section only), will be supplie 
without charge to claims executives, home and branch office 

counsel, ete whose duties include the selection of attorneys and 






CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 





independent adjusters 



























ORGANIZED VISUAL | | UN DERWRITERS 
| 























SELLING KIT 
Business is good with National 


The enormous advantages of Organized Presenta- 
tions and of Visual Selling Material are no longer 
questioned. Guaranty Life. 


The Visual Selling Kit used by field men of the 
Federal Reserve Life contains, among other material, 
complete organized visual sales presentations for: 


(1) Clean-Up Fund; (2) Family Income; (3) Educa- 


Your money is made on the poli- 
cies you SELL. National Guaranty 





tional Provision; and (4) Retirement Income. policies are easy to SELL. 
The proper use of such material is explained . . 
thoroughly at the REGIONAL AGENCY MEETINGS, Liberal agency contracts and lib- 





regularly scheduled at strategic points in Ohio, Mich- eral policy contracts account for 
igan, Indiana and Illinois. . é s 
our leading all California com- 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE LIFE panies in new business in 1929 
INSURANCE COMPANY and 1930. 















We can use a few more good men. 














Mr. Frank M. Hayes, Vice-President-Agency Director, 





Federal Reserve Life Insurance Co., Kansas City, Kan. 











{|| || National Guaranty Life 
James Oviatt Bldg. 

i Los Angeles, Calif. 

Il 


Sir: I am interested in joining a progressive Agency 
Organization and will appreciate further information about il 
| 
| 
| 

| 












your Organized Visual Selling Kit, Regional Agency Meet- 
ings and other modern Agency plans 


















Sincerely, 












WOMD cocccccsecsesvecsceces EGdrasss coccsccesescces 
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julius H. Barnes to Head 


(Concluded from page 15) 


in the affairs of the 
ompany. He impressed upen 
the reporters that Mr. Felss 
had voluntarily relinquished 
the chairmanship of 
board and that former Mis- 
suri Supreme Judge Fred L. 
Williams of St. Louis had 
esigned from the _ board 
nerely to create a vacancy 
that would permit the elec- 
tion of himself. 

The election of Mr. Barnes 
» the chairmanship of the 
Missouri State Life board 


erest 


was not only enthusiastically | 


home office 
ranks of 
also in St. 


the 
and agency 
company but 
Louis business and financial 
circles. He very well 
known to St. Louis business 
leaders and it is known that 


] eceived by 


rorces 


the 


1s 


they are pleased to have him | 


identified actively with the 
insurance company which 
yne of the city’s biggest busi- 
ness concerns. 


is | 


Immediately after the elec- | 


tion the board of directors 
of the Missouri State Life 
issued the following formal 
statement: 

“Mr. Barnes brings to our 
company a wide experience 
and proved ability in many 
fields of business. We are 
happy to welcome him to ac- 
tive participation in the man- 
agement of the _ diverse 
phases of our 
The Missouri State Life In- 
surance Company is one of 
the leading insurance organ- 
izations of the country, na- 
tion-wide in the scope of its 
activities. We are very 
pleased that Mr. Barnes and 
his associates have become 
financially interested in this 
company. His confidence in 
the company cannot but be 
pleasing to the St. Louis in- 
terests which have _ taken 
pride in this great St. Louis 
institution and to the many 


thousands of our _policy- 
holders.” 
Mr. Barnes is one of a} 


group of outstanding east- 
ern business men actively en- 
gaged in mergers and ex-| 
pansion in the various insur- 
ance fields. He is chairman 
of several large investment 
trusts that have very sub- 
stantial financial holdings in 
a number of insurance com- 
panies. 


Aid Inter-Southern 


The new chairman of the 


operations. | 





beard and his associates, at 
the suggestion of St. Louis | 
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Missouri State Life 


the | 


business leaders and others 
interested in the Missouri 
State Life, have taken an ac- 
tive part in the organization 
of the Kentucky Home Life 
Insurance Company’ which 
taking over the _ Inter- 
Southern Life Insurance 
Company of Louisville. The 
latter company hold 148,050 
shares of Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company stock or 
approximately 29 per cent of 
the outstanding stock. Ar- 
rangements are being mad 
to place this block of stock 
and other large holdings in 
the Missouri State Life in a 
voting trust agreement that 
will run for at least five 
years. This trust, which will 
be administered by three se- 
lected 


is 


trustees, is expected 
to place the company com- 
pletely outside the field of 


financial speculation and as- 


National Life Director 


E. Ben- 
Vt., a 


Robert 
nington, 


Healy of 
was elected 


director of the National Life | 


Insurance Company at an 
adjourned meeting of the 
policyholders preceding the 


quarterly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the company held 
at the home office in Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 


sure a permanency of admin- 
istration that certain to 
aid materially in permitting 
the company to gain the poy- 
tion that its size and nation- 
wide entitles it to. 
It is reported that 
Barnes and William T. Har- 
din, president of the Missouri 
State Life, will among 
the voting trustees. 


is 


scope 


he 





THE NwNL TRADITION OF SECURITY 


NwNL's tradition 
erations, and the continuity 
carried on and perfected thi 
ance that regardless of t 


never compromise security. 


SAFETY FIRST! 


is NwNL’s watchword 
IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


“The NwNL tradition of security” 
all the phrase implies 
over many years, to business principles and 
thoroughly tested underwriting, investment, 
By this means NwNL’s 


and sales practices. 
seasoned. conservative 


tained for this Company an impregnable 
security which is its outstanding character- 


istic. 


Safety first is the watchword of all de- 

Risks are carefully selected 
Expenses are wisely regulated—for 
Investments are expertly chosen in 
fundamental, basic industries, widely diversi- 


partments. 
security. 
security. 
varied 


fied and with 


security. 


The wide margin of safety afforded by 
underlies 
faith in NwNL’s strength and permanence 
which is the greatest factor in the satisfaction 
with which its fieldmen view their company 


these practices 


connection today. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacsiocat 


STRONG-> Minneapolis. Minn. ~ LIBERAL 


1 


of 


irity above all other consid- 
the management which has 
s tradition, give definite assur- 
and conditions, NwNL will 








means 
constant adherence, 


management has at- 


for 


maturity dates—for 


the unbounded 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| and 
Mr. 





Los Angeles Agents 
Prepare for Guests 


New Officers of Association 
Laying Plans for Conven- 
tion 


At the first board meeting 
of the new administration of 
the Los Angeles Association, 
the Hospitality Committee 
was formed to arrange for 
the entertainment of life un- 
derwriters who will visit 
Angeles next month. 

Robert A. Brown, 
president of association 
chairman of the Million 
Dollar Round Table, urg- 
ing all million dollar pro- 
ducers coming to the conven- 
tion to come by way of Los 
Angeles ‘and visit the 
Olympic Games. 

Subcommittees 
are follows: James P. 
Harker superintendent, 
Metropolitan Life and presi- 
dent of the Managers’ Club, 
will have charge of automo- 
bile transportation; Harold 
G. Saul, manager, John Han- 
cock Mutual Life, in charge 
of Hollywood trip for guests; 
Cecil Frankel, million dollar 
producer for the Equitable 
of New York, is in charge 
of the beach party at the 
world-famous  Uplifters’ 


Los 


past 


the 


is 


appointed 


as 


| Club; John R. Mage, a lead- 


ing producer for the North- 
western Mutual, will have 
charge of the Olympic Games 
information. 


Aetna Group Coverage 
The Boeing Airplane Com- 


| pany of Seattle, Wash., has 
| recently adopted a contribu- 


| 25, 1921. 


tory plan of Group Life In- 
surance to supplement the 
non-contributory contract 
which has been in force on 
their employees since Dec. 
This contract cov- 
ering approximately 1000 
employees for $1,100,000 of 
new insurance was_ under- 
written by the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Joins Reliance Life 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., July 19.— 
Frank C. Hand, for the past 
several years a special agent 
for the Powell agency at 
Louisville of the Equitable 
Life, has left that organiza- 
tion become manager of 
the Reliance Life’s Louisville 
office, having taken charge 
on July 1. 


to 


Life Insurance 





un 


Forrest F. Dryden Dies 
In Sixty-Eighth Year 


Son of Prudential Founder 
President of Company, 
1912-1922 


Forrest F. Dryden, president | 


of The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America from 
1912 until 1922, when he was 
succeeded by Edward D. Duf- 
field, present president, and 
son of John F. Dryden, foun- 
der of the company, died at 
the age of sixty-seven at his 
home in Bernardsville, N. J., 
on Tuesday, July 19. He 
died from heart attack, fol- 
lowing a long period of poor 
health. 

Mr. Dryden was born at 
Bedford, Ohio, Dec. 26, 1864, 
and was educated at private 
schools in Newark, N. J., and 
at Phillips 
dover, Mass. 


Clerk at Eighteen 


Entering the service of the 
Prudential at the age of 
eighteen, Mr. Dryden rose 
from the position of clerk to 
inspector and later field su- 
perintendent. He then be- 
came secretary and 
elected to the board of direc- 
tors, receiving these promo- 
tions in 1890. 
came third vice-president and 
three years later, was ad- 
vanced to second vice-presi- 
dent. He was made first 
vice-president in 1911 and 
following the death of John 
F. Dryden, twelve months 
later, became head of the 
company, holding the post 
until forced by ill health to 


retire in 1922. 
Associations 


Mr. Dryden was a member 
of the Newark Board of 
Trade. the New Jersey State 
Rifle Association, the New 
Jersey Historical Society, the 
American Academy of Politi- 


cal and Social Science, Cham- | 


ber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Chambers 
of Commerce of New York 
and New Jersey, the Wash- 
ington Association of New 
Jersey, Newark Museum As- 
sociation, the National Eco- 
nomic League, the Civic 
Forum of New York and the 
France - America Committee 
of New York. 

He is survived by his 
widow, Grace Dryden, two 
married daughters and a son, 
John F. Dryden, 2nd. 


Life Insurance 


Academy, An- | 


was) 


In 1903 he be- | 





KENTUCKY HOME LIFE FILES 
ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 
B. S. Washer, 


Frankfort, Ky., July 19. J. Miller, 


Articles of incorpora- W.S. Campbell, Lawrence 
tion for the Kentucky | Leopold, Morris L. Wur- 
Home _ Life’ Insurance zel, Sidney D. Handmaker, 


take over| F. J. Dougherty, M. E. 
Cooper and J. R. Washer. 

A meeting of incorpo- 
rators has been called for 
Thursday at 2 o’clock in 
the general offices of the 
Inter-Southern to elect 
board of directors. The 


Company, to 
business of Inter-Southern 
Life Insurance Company, | 
| were filed here today. 
Capital stock was fixed at 
$500,000 to be issued in 
50,000 shares to be sold) 
for double the par value | 
of $10. new company proposes to 
; Incorporators holding | begin business as soon as 
five or more shares each | the charter and securities 
were listed as follows. W. are approved by State 
H. Harrison, Donald Mc- | Auditor J. Dan Talbott. 
Donald, Jr.. Hugh J. Car- | Limit of indebtedness was 
perton, F. J. Herrmann, E. | placed at $5,000,000. 


| 
| 











| Frank E. Hand Is Ky. 
| Manager for Reliance 


surance business. For the 
past ten years he has sold 
insurance for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society in 
Louisville under the leader- 
ship of Henry J. Powell. 
Annually, he was one of the 





'Takes Over State Depart- 
ment with Headquarters 
in Louisville 


qualifying for one of their 
higher production clubs. One 





Frank E. Hand, for the| year he produced more than 
past ten years engaged in|a half million dollars of new 
| the life insurance business in| business. While with the 
the Louisville, Ky., district,;| Equitable Mr. Hand won 
| has been appointed manager | every trip offered for its 


educational conferences. 


| of the Kentucky Department | 
Mr. Hand holds 


of the Reliance Life Insur- 
| ance Company of Pittsburgh. | 
Manager Hand has his head- 
quarters in Louisville. 

Mr. Hand, who has lived 
in Louisville all his life, was 
treasurer and accountant of 
the Alfred Struck Company 
there in 1922 when he de- 
cided to go into the life in- 


| ‘Who Holds the 
| Title?’’ 


Such is the caption of one of our most 
effective mailing pieces. It emphasizes 
the importance of the Noncancellable 
provision in our accident and health 
contracts. 


Monarch disability coverage has the 
guarantees of life insurance and serves 
as an ideal introduction to the sale of 
life insurance for family protection. 


MONARCH 


Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


— a 


schools; one from Louisville 
Tech, and is 
modern methods of life in- 
surance selling. He is a 
Thirty-second Degree Scot- 
tish Rite Mason and has been 
active in Y. M. C. A. and 
church work for many years. 
































leaders of that organization, | 


several | 
diplomas from life insurance | 


a student of | 


| Northwestern Mutual 
Annual Convention 


Fifty-Six Agents from New 
York to Attend Anni- 
versary Meet 





Recht & Kutcher, general 
agents, in the city of New 
York for The Northwest- 
|ern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, are planning to 
take a group of their agents 
to attend the fifty-sixth an- 
nual meeting of the associa- 
tion of agents of the com- 
pany, at the home office in 
Milwaukee, on July 25 to 27. 
The meeting will be of special 
significance, as The North- 
western Mutual Life is ob- 
serving its seventy-fifth an- 
niversary this year. 

Among the unusual fea- 
tures in celebration of the 
Diamond Jubilee will be a se- 
ries of dramatic episodes, 
depicting the outstanding 
events in the history of the 
company, which will be pre- 
sented by a trained cast and 
| interspersed throughout the 
| three-day meeting. Talks on 
| life insurance as an invest- 
| ment and other timely sub- 
| jects will form the business 
| program. 


| 


Brilliant Program 


Nationally known authori- 
| ties who will address the 
agents are Merle Thorpe, ed- 
|itor of Nation’s Business; 
| Dr. Gus W. Dyer, of Vander- 
bilt University, and Prof. S. 
N. Stevens, of Northwestern 
University. Company officials 
on the program include M. J. 
Cleary, vice-president; Sam 
T. Swansen, general counsel, 
and Charles H. Parsons, su- 
perintendent of agencies. 

For many years’ The 
Northwestern Mutual Life 
has occupied a prominent po- 
sition in American life insur- 
ance. Organized in 1857, the 
company had, at the end of 
the first twenty-five years, 
$83,355,424 of insurance in 
force, with assets of $19,794,- 
672. A quarter of a century 
later the figures had in- 
creased to $881,563,592 of in- 
surance, with assets of $232,- 
819,246. The last annual 
statement, as of Dec. 31, 
1931, showed 1,053,502 poli- 
cies for $4,096,140,160 of in- 
surance, and $977,265,829 in 
assets, reflecting the growth 
and development of the com- 
pany during the seventy-five 
years of its existence. 
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LIFE PRODUCTION CONTINUES E. T. Lothgren Heads _| George C. Porter Is Fidelity 
WELL BELOW 1931 RECORD | Chicago C. L. U. Group Manager in Albany 





George C. Porter, well 
known life insurance man in 
Albany, N. Y., has been ap- 


| Northwestern Mutual Repre- 


New Life Sales During First Half of Year 13.9 Per | sentative Among First pointed manager for the 
Cent Less Than During First Six Months of 1931— | Degree Holders Fidelity Mutual Life Insur- 


June Production 22.6 Per Cent Below June, 1931 


The total new paid-for life 
insurance written during the 
first six months of 1932 was 
13.9 per cent less than the 
amount for the correspond- 
ing period of 1931. The vol- 
ume of new life insurance | 
last month was 22.6 per cent 
below June of last year. | 
These data are released by the | 
Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. The report) 
aggregates the figures—ex- | 
clusive of revivals, increases 
and dividend additions—of | 
44 member companies having | 
in force 82 per cent of the | 
total insurance outstanding | 
in all United States legal re- | 
serve companies. 

For the first half of the | 
year, the total new business | 
of these companies was $5,- | 
027,768,000 this year against 
$5,838,630,000 last year—a | 
decrease of 13.9 per cent. | 
New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $3,308,217,000 | 
against $3,950,437,000—a de- | 
crease of 16.3 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance amounted 
to $1,362,331,000 against $1,- 
391,763,000—a _ decrease of 
2.1 per cent. Group insur- 
ance amounted to $357,220,- | 
000 against $496,430,000—a 
decrease of 28.0 per cent. 

For June, the total new 
business of all classes writ- 
ten by the 44 companies was 
$778,080,000 against $1,005,- 
145,000 during June of 1931 
—a decrease of 22.6 per cent. 
New Ordinary insurance 
amounted to $514,176,000 
against $672,840,000—a _ de- 
crease of 23.6 per cent. In- 
dustrial insurance amounted 
to $213,298,000 against $250,- 
658,000—a decrease of 14.9 
per cent. Group insurance 
was $50,606,000 against $81,- 
647,000—a decrease of 38.0} 
per cent. } 





Establishes New Agency 


The United Mutual Life 
has opened a special In- 
dianapolis agency at 715 
Circle tower. The office will 
handle the entire county and | 
is in charge of R. S. Crowl, 
general agent. The nucleus | 
of a sales organization has 
been established and more | 
will be added. 
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ance Company, effective July 
: : 15, 1932. His offices are lo- 
T por July —, nyt cated at 1011-13 National 
° #O ere yne o 4 's ‘ s ; ; 
Pilot Life Appointments | Chie a= sae Savings Bank Building. 
Recent general agency ap- | achieve the C. L. U. designa- | 
pointments announced by | tion, was elected president of | Rice-Wray was elected secre- 
Pilot Life of Greensboro are | the Chicago Chapter of Char- | tary treasurer. 
as follows: F. A. Cribbs, | tered Life Underwriters, last Mr. Lothgren has’ been 
Conway, S. C.; J. T. Cullen. week. He succeeds Stewart | very active in promoting the 
Roanoke, Va.; Claude M.| A. Cushman, of Marsh & | C. L. U. in Chicago, having 
utes Chaitanss CW Was McLennan. Mr. Lothgren is | been an instructor in special 
: moe Sea ’| with the Northwestern Mu- | courses conducted at North- 
John W. MacDowell, Gaffney, | tual in Chicago. | western University. Dr. S. 
S. C.; C. G. Padgett, Walter-| Walter N. Hiller of the|S. Huebner, dean of the 
boro, S. C.; R. Goodwyn}! Penn Mutual was elected | American College of Life Un- 
Rhett, Jr., Charleston, S. C. vice-president and TT. C. | derwriters, was a guest. 











“It Is Never Too 
Late to Mend” 


Nor Is It Too Late for You 
to be a Commonwealth 


Life Agent! 





Because of its understanding of the needs of life insurance agents, 
its wholehearted help, and its dependable backing, the COMMON- 
WEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY provides its agents with 
every opportunity for success, prosperity and happiness. 


DON'T WAIT 
LONGER. 
oe... CommonweALtH Lire Ins.Co., 
M H ! 
AGENT NOW Lou:svitcre, Ky. 














Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 
care of THE SPECTATOR 
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Dominant in the West 





A SOMPANY in an expanding mood, 
with a splendid background of 
achievement, and the largest guaranteed 
cost company west of the Missouri 
River. It keeps a step ahead in extend- 
ing modernized life insurance service. 
Family Income, Retirement Annuity, 
Business Protection and Juvenile Con- 
tracts, in addition to all standard forms. 
Non-medical written. 


Liberal contracts and that better 
Home Office service for agents. 


Insurance in force over $265,000,000 
Admitted Assets over $43,000,000 








California-Western States 
Life Insurance Co. 
Home Office: 


Sacramento 





























for progressive agents... 
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ee Insurance Company of Maryland 
Forty- One of the Leading Legal Reserve 
Fight Industrial Life, Health and Accident 
Years of Insurance Companies in America. Com- 
Faithful plete line of life contracts. Offices 
Service throughout Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Ss Delaware and the District of Columbia. 

__1932 | CHAS. H. TAYLOR, Pres. 

| Centre St. & Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
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Unusually Attractive 
Direct Home Office Contracts 
In Unassigned Territory 


Great Republic Life Insurance Company 
T. J. MeCOMB, President 


Los Angeles, California 




















Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 


by Walter Cluff by Walter Cluf 
Repeatedly described as In this book, a sequel 
the best beginners text to Life Underwriting 
available on life insur- Efficiency, the author em- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- phasizes the importance 
merous subtle ways of at- of physical appearance 
tracting the _ prospect's and mental attitude. This 
attention and beguiling book is not only highly 
methods of approach are inspirational to both the 
outlined, followed by new and the experienced 
salesman but also offers 


MISSOURI INSURANCE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID $200,000.00 


Admitted Assets December 31, 1931 $846,430.16 














many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 


many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 





THE FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE HANDY GUIDE, 1932 


The first supplement to The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Applications and Policies, 1932 edition, has been issued by The 


Spectator Company. This supplement contains new policy forms and 
premium rates of several companies, thus bringing The Handy 
Guide fully up-to-date. 

Copies of this supplement will be supplied to those subscribers 
to The Handy Guide whose names appear on The Spectator Com- 
pany’s books, at 35 cents each, while the price to non-subscribers 


will be 50 cents The three supplements to the 1932 edition of 
The Handy Guide will be furnished to subscribers to that book 
for $1.00. Orders should be addressed to 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 











own needs. business.”’ 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 25 copies, $20. 











C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


Copies of complete set of questions and i 1.00 
answers to the June, 1931, C. L. U. Price $ 
Degree examination. 12 copies, $16. 





ORDER TODAY FROM 
THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 617 
LOUISVILLE, - KENTUCKY 





These Local-Agency-Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or 


Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
. Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corp. . . 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 
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Huebner Addresses 


oncluded from page 15) 


he American 


Lite Underwriters and the 


| 


Chicago Agents | 


College of | 


designation of Chartered Life | 


Underwriter 
to have a 


were 


designed | 
three-fold | 


Ss< as 
value for life insurance and | 
those engaged in it. 

First, the college was 


created in order to put life 
insurance on the educational 
map of the nation in a dig- 


nifiled way. It is the last 
big newcomer to the educa- 
tional idea, some of its pre- 
decessors being accounting 
and banking. At the present 
time 150 colleges and univer- 


are offering at least 
one course in life insurance, 
that are available 
not only to the life insurance 
practitioner but to the lay 
student as well. 

Dr. Huebner 
that at least 10,000 lay stu- 
dents are taking some 
insurance work, and 
visualized the tremendous in- 
fluence for good that this will 
have. He said that only in 
beginning education at the 
top, can the 
movement be taken 
elementary and 
schools. ) 

At the present time fifty 
universities and colleges are 


sities 


courses 


into the 
secondary 


educational | 


estimated 


life 
then 








cooperating generously with | 


the American college. 

The first examination, Dr. 
Huebner explained, is on the 
principles, practices and 
economics of life insurance. 
The speaker said that the 
Doubting Thomases who 
question the solvency of life 
insurance would not doubt if 
they knew how life insurance 
is made. 

The second examination is 
on the principles of sales- 
manship and the psychology 
of life insurance salesman- 
ship. 

The third is on general 
economics, sociology govern- 
ment, and taxation. 

The fourth is on business 


law, wills, trusts, and man- | 


agement of estates. 
The fifth is on finance, 


corporation finance, banking | 


and credit, and investments, 
and here is injected the com- 
ment that there are only 
three kinds of life policies 


sold today—term, invest- | 
ment insurance and annui- | 
ties. 

The third principal aim, 
aside from the fact that the | 
C. L. U. gives confidence, is 
that it is supposed to in-| 
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ORGANIZE— 


“to get into working order”’ 


Present-day conditions demand 
that the underwriter who desires to 


maintain production at a satisfactory 


level, be properly organized. 


The 


Bureau and Organized Sales Presen- 


Interview Schedule, Prospect 
I 


tations provided by the Company 


have helped Guardian producers to 
organize their sales machinery on a 


result-getting basis. 





THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 


























crease the earnings of the | of each successful candidate | 
life insurance salesman. It! by at least $1,000 a year, | 
should increase the earnings | declared Dr. Huebner. 


| rates 





Five Star Annuity 
Policy Is Featured 


| New Income Plan Devised by 


Lincoln National Life 
Ins. Co. 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company an- 
nounces the “Five Star An 
nuity” policy which is a new 
income plan devised by the 
company and offered to its 
agency force on July 15. 

The selling of this plan, 
as indicated by its name, will 
center around its five prin- 
cipal features, including low 
Preferred Risk premium 
and its flexible ma- 
turity dates. As a prospect 
in his early twenties or thir- 
ties cannot possibly know 
when he will want to retire, 
or have to retire, the “Five 
Star Annuity” allows him to 
defer that decision until the 
time comes. 


Unique Plan 
This plan, believed to be 
unique among American life 
insurance companies, was the 
outcome of many months 
of study made of the strong 


| and weak points of various 
| Retirement 


Income and En- 
dowment Annuity plans re- 
cently adopted by a number 
of companies. 








features: 
(1) A death benefit before 
age 60 and 
or: 
or: 
(3) At age 60, paid-up life insur- 


ance policy for $22,920. 000. 


Special” provides an admirable solution. 


654 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Founded 1850 





The Ideal Investment Policy 


Our “Seven Point Special’ policy contains the following 


(2) An income at age 60 (guar- 
anteed for 120 months). 


(4) Cash payment for $8,100 and 
paid-up life insurance for $10,- 


There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz: Paid-up 
Endowment Insurance; or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endow- 
ment; or Paid-up Life Insurance plus Cash Balance. 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President. 














Life Insurance 





GS mere. / 
By Min tpt lhe d op. 


ONDAY morning | ran into my 
friend William Smith (alias, of 
course) in front of the Broadway 


entrance to the Metropolitan 


House. I was glad to see him, I am 
always glad to see him for he always 
has something entertaining to say. His 


life has been an interesting and an 
exciting one. Though still a young 
man he has been at least a spectator 


of a large number of thrilling events, 
the 
Chicago in 


especially large fires. He was in 
Iroquois Theater fire in 
1908. Strangely enough he happened 
to be in Baltimore the following Feb- 
ruary when it burned and also at 
Chelsea, Mass. By a fortunate chance 
he was in Jersey City in 1916 the day 
of the Black Tom dock explosion. He 
was in Halifax when the munition ship 
exploded in the harbor. 


* * * 


HE above list, of course, enumerates 
| porns a few of the fires he, like a 
moving picture star, attended in per- 
I once asked him if he was in the 
Theater in Vienna when it 
He said that he was and that 
But my cold 


son. 
Ring 
burned. 
he would never forget it. 
eye perhaps warned him for he paused 
and said: “Now let me was I?” 
And when I told him that that famous 
blaze was about half a century ago he 
said that he must have been thinking 
of the fire at Boystown, Pa. 


see, 


* + * 


UT Saturday morning he greeted 

me with “You ought to have been 
out at Coney Island Wednesday. That 
“You were 
said. “It 


was a grand fire to watch.” 
there?” I asked. “Sure,” he 
was a grand fire.” 


~ * * 


ARMING to the subject he gave 
We. a most graphic word picture 
of the event including an amusing 
description of his own return in the 
subway with only his bathing suit to 
cover him. His clothes and valuables 
had all been burned. 

then his wife, for 


UST 

J was waiting, arrived. 
charming woman and also a handsome 
I commented on the splendid tan 
she had. “Yes,” she said. “Bill prob- 
ably told you that we just came back 
this morning from a month in New 
Hampshire and it has done us both a 
world of good.” 


* * * 


whom he 
She is a 


one. 


Fire Insurance 


Opera | 









The attractive 


pamphlets and other types of insur- 
ance literature prepared by the widely 
known Will Wrightem, field corre- 
spondent of the Yorkshire Insurance 
Co., Ltd., and the other companies of 
the Frank and Du Bois group, are 
familiar to all insurance men. An in- 
teresting pamphlet, the title of which 
is, at the first reading, “Never Too 
Late to Learn,” has just been re- 
ceived. Mr. Wrightem’s comment 
is as interesting as the pamphlet. He 
says that no doubt the common goose 
liver would never have reached the 
boards of the mighty under its own 
name—as “pati de foie gras” it is 
welcomed by the elite. Perhaps, he 
says, if like the humble goose liver 
the various forms of insurance were 
given intriguing names they would 
become fit subjects for ordinary so- 
cial conversations. 

“Who ever heard Mrs. North say 
to Mrs. West at the end of a rubber 
at bridge—Eli me the 
nicest insurance policy on our house, 


has given 
it even insures against the loss of rent 
or rental value.’ ’’ Insurance, he says, 
must be sold without the aid of social 
graces—we must talk cold facts and 
dollars. 

« * oe 


According to 


Nauticus, the well-known journal of 
shipping, the political upheaval in 
Chile augurs an evil turn for the com- 
panies operating in that country 
which are compelled by law to rein- 
sure with the Government controlled 
reinsurance fund (Caja Reasegura- 
dora). The fund, the paper says, has 
a monopoly of reinsurance and is en- 
titled to 20 per cent of the lines writ- 
ten by foreign companies, which it 
retrocedes to the native companies 
and to foreign markets. In 1931, 45 
per cent of the fund’s lines were re- 
troceded abroad. In addition, foreign 
companies are compelled to cede all 
of their reinsurance to companies au- 





MAT TERS 


IN FIRE 


INSURANCE 


thorized to do business in Chile and 
may not Native 
companies may place all of their re- 
insurance in the country—either with 
the Caja or with other Chilean com- 
panies—but may not reinsure abroad 
or with foreign authorized companies. 
The Caja’s invested funds, the paper 
continues, are admittedly depreciated 
to the extent of 30 per cent. 


reinsure abroad. 





* 2£*«£ 2 


Fics Deputy 
State Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts Arthur E. Linnell re- 
tired last week after forty years of 
service with the State Insurance De- 
partment. He entered the depart- 
ment as third clerk in 1892 and four 
years later he became chief clerk. In 
1912 he became an examiner and in 
1915 chief examiner of the depart- 
ment. In 1918 he was appointed first 
deputy commissioner. 


* * *x 


Fred H. Pierson, 
who was connected with the western 
department of the American Insur- 
ance Co. of Newark before engaging 
in the local agency business, has been 
appointed State agent for that com- 
pany in western Michigan, succeeding 
J. L. Ridenour. 

* + + 


- Robert F. Massie, 
D.S.O., president of Massie & 
Renwick, Ltd., Toronto, has an- 
nounced the appointment of H. H. 
Garrett as assistant general manager 
of the organization of Massie & Ren- 
wick, Limited, managers for Canada 
of the Dominion Fire Insurance Co., 
Northwestern National Insurance 
Co., National-Ben Franklin Fife In- 
surance Co., Ensign Insurance Co., 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Girard Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co., and Met- 
ropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 
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MARIN E—TRANSPORTATION—ALLIED 


Branch Offices to 
Be Discussed 


Important Question to 


( 


— 


Convention 


PHILADELPHIA, July 19.— 


ome Before Agents at | 


Undoubtedly the most impor- 


tant question that may come 
up at the annual convention 
of the National Association 
of Insurance 
held at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 
20-23, will be that of branch 
offices and over the counter 
business. 

The general convention 
committee had refrained 
from giving the matter pub- 


licity but the intimation of | 


Agents to be | 


what might happen given at | 


the convention of the New 
England association removes 
any necessity for silence in 
the matter now. 

The Philadelphia associa- 
tion has been leading the 
fight in this matter with the 
companies. It has been ne- 
gotiating with the E.U.A. 
territorial committee for 
several years. 

Peaceful negotiations are 


| New Boston Agency for 


| ‘Supt. Mortenson Explains 


Columbia and Svea 


| 

| Boston, Mass., July 20.— 
| John T. Trefry & Company 
| of Boston have been appoint- 
ed agents for the Columbia 
Fire Insurance Company, of | 
Ohio, one of the American 
group, and the Svea F. & L. | 
Insurance Company, of | 
Sweden. The Trefry agency 
has taken offices at 140 Milk | 
Street, Boston. 


| 











LINES 


| the “Wisconsin Plan” 


A Firm Believer in the Merits of the New Classifi- 
cation of Fire Risks Which Will Become Effective 
in His State Next January 

HE plan of classification for fire insurance 

risks, embracing twelve separate classes in- 

stead of 26, the number prescribed in the 





| 
ak san eo ed present classification of the National Board of 
ane wan te eneuse the clam of | Fire Underwriters recently approved by the 
the agents by that method.| National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
There is a possibility that the | Will go into effect in Wis-¢ — ED aa 
consin Jan. 1, 1933, accord- | cording to the adopted classi- 


matter will be amicably set- | 
tled before the national con- 
vention meets. That is the 
hope at present of agents 
and companies alike. 

But, if the matter should 


ing to State Insurance Com- 
missioner H. J. Mortenson, 
of the plan. 

The plan, generally termed 


not be settled, then it will| the “Wisconsin Plan,” is 
come on the floor for fina) | based upon combustibility of 
settlement. Complaints of | the occupancy, the major 
| agents on the branch office | classes being slow-burning, 


and over the counter business | moderate-burning, free-burn- 


practices of some of the com- | ing. intense-burning and 
panies are not confined to| flash-burning. Separate 
Philadelphia alone. Instead, classes are provided, how- 


ever, for manufacturing not 
otherwise specified, public 
buildings, dwellings, miscel- 
laneous not otherwise speci- 
fied, seasonal risks, farm 


they appear to be rather na- 
tion-wide. New York City at 
this time seems to be rather 
up in arms over it. 








Birmingham Agents Oppose 
Whispering Campaign 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 
19.—An effort is being made 
by the Birmingham Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents to 
a “whispering cam- 
as it affects member 

Rumors have been 
floating around that 
and such agents have been 
cutting commissions, accept- 
ing business on a brokerage 
basis from non-conforming 
agents or otherwise violating 
the by-laws of the associa- 
tion. A. A. Adams, Jr., 
chairman of the grievance 
committee, announced that 
the last meeting that he 
stood ready to investigate 


stop 
paign” 
agents. 


such | 








any substantial complaint 
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property and _ automatic 
sprinklered risks. ‘The plan 
was considered by the fire 
insurance committee of the 
National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners at its 
December, 1931. meeting but 
was rejected for the National 
Board’s classification. 
Superintendent Mortenson, 
in announcing his order that 


against an agent but that he | 
could not take cognizance of | 
all the idle rumors floating | 
around. 


The associatiton is also | the plan be adopted, reviewed 
seeking to stamp out the| the history of the plan and 
practice reported of some| explained what he considered 
agents marking premiums| to be its merit. The 1931 


paid as a courtesy to custom- 
ers desiring to satisfy a/| 
mortgagee, when as a matter 
of fact the customer cannot 
pay the premium until 30 to 


a law requiring the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance to estab- 
lish and maintain in his of- 


90 days later. Mortgage| of fire risks for all fire busi- 
companies are very strict | ness written in the State. 
about having policies paid.| The law provides that the 
Considerable whispering is} Rating Bureau shall stamp 


upon the daily report of each 
policy the classification of 
the risks covered thereby, ac- 


said to have been directed at | 
this method of deceiving the | 
loan companies. 


Wisconsin Legislature passed | 


fice a standard classification | 


who has ordered the adoption | 





fication and grading; that it 
shall be the duty of every 
insurer to keep a record of 
the total insurance written, 
the premiums received and 
actual losses sustained ac- 
cording to such classification 
and grading; that annually 
thereafter every insurer 
shall file with the Commis- 
sioner and with the Rating 
Bureau of which it is a mem- 
ber, its Wisconsin underwrit- 
ing experience in accordance 
with the classification and 
grading provided by the law. 

Mr. Mortenson said that 
changes in the reduction and 
consolidation of classes have 
been in almost constant prog- 
ress down through the life 
of fire insurance, the latest 
change having been made by 
a revision adopted in Decem- 
ber, 1931, when the classes 
were reduced from 28 to 26. 
The Wisconsin Plan provides 
for but 12 general classes, it 
being asserted by its pro- 
ponents that that number is 
sufficient for all practical 
purposes. 

He asserted that if classifi- 
cation to serve its in- 
tended purpose, all risks of 
similar combustibility or sus- 
ceptibility to fire hazard must 
be segregated into groups or 
classes and these must not be 
changed or disturbed before 
a sufficient length of time has 
elapsed to gather reliable 
data on the burning ratio of 
a particular class of risks. 

(Continued on page 28) 


is 


Fire Insurance 

















No Depression for This Man 


He sells something that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 


NON _ - CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 


His advice to ambitious 
agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 





United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 




















Closing Cases 











“T closed two cases I would not have 
closed had I not had Fifty Interviews— 
Fifty Sales.” 

—C. E. Hawley, Ada, Okla. 








The Spectator Company 
243 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me FIFTY INTERVIEWS—FIFTY SALES with 
Quiz and Answers, postpaid. Enclosed find $2.50. 


Name 
St. & No 


City & State 


EFSESSHESESESSESESSES 


“Agents are extremely fortunate” — 


Reap this statement made by the judges of the 1931 
Insurance Advertising Conference Exhibits, United 
States and Canada: 

“Southland Life’s contribution, “Fhe Little Red Book,” 

is an admirable piece of work. It incorporates not only 

direct mail help, but sales help in almost every phase— 

to which the advertising department has a connection. 


$ 
£ 
usefulness. It was their opinion that ‘agents are ex- $ 
tremely fortunate who have this kind of home office 
support.’ .) 
“It is with the full measure of recognition that we give > 
this entry an Honorary Citation.” 
$ 
P 
$ 


If you are interested in an agency contract with a company 
giving every modern aid to agents, write CLARENCE E. 
Linz, First Vice President, or Cot. W. E. Tatsot, Agency 
Manager. 


Southland Life Insurance Company 
Harry L. Seay, Pres. Dallas, Texas 


ESESESEHSSESESESESSSSESS 


REINSURANCE | 
FIRE and CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 


$ 
$ 
S 
£ 
S 
$ 
$ “The judges were impressed with its completeness and 
B 
B 
£ 
£ 
S 

















THE FIRE REASSURANCE Co. 
OF NEW YORK 











METROPOLITAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE Co. 
OF HARTFORD 





115 BROAD ST., HARTFORD, CONN. 


——— 




























CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 












NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 


ST. LOUIS 
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Rate Changes 


Dwelling Houses and Farm 


Property Are Affected 


Boston, MAss., July 20.— 
The New England Insurance 
Exchange announces the 
suance of a new schedule of 


is- 


revised rates for dwelling 
houses and farm property in 
Massachusetts. In certain 
cases the new schedule con- | 
tains sharp advances on cer- 
tain classes of this property, 
particularly on the _ sub- 
protected and _ unprotected 


classes, while on other classes 
no advances have been made. 

In the case of the better 
grades of protected property, 
including single family brick 
and frame dwellings having 
non-combustible roofs, 
rates applicable are the same 
as previously applied, and 
but slight advances have been 


made on two-family dwell- 
ings. The rates on the larger 


brick apartment houses have 
been slightly changed, while 
on those apartment houses of 
frame construction have been 
advanced. 

The reason given by the 
exchange for the advances is 
that during the past five 


the 


| standard 





years the loss experience of | 


the insurance companies in 
Massachusetts has been ex- 
ceedingly poor, being over 58 
per cent for frame protected 
property, nearly 55 per cent 


for brick protected property, | 


and over 90 per cent in the 


N.E.1.E. Announces. 


| southeastern Michigan. 


Appointed State Agent 


H. L. Ridenour has been 
appointed State agent of the 
Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, and of the Auto- 
mobile Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, both members 
of the Aetna Life Group, in 
Mr. 
Ridenour was formerly State 


agent of the American In- 
surance Company, of New- 
ark, in Michigan. He will 


have his headquarters at De- 
troit. 








sub-protected and 
tected property. 

Rates on three-deckers un- 
der all grades of protection 
have been somewhat in- 
creased, although four apart- 
ment brick dwellings are 
rated essentially the same as 
previous to the advances. 
Sub-protected and _ unpro- 
tected dwellings, owing to 
the loss experience for the 
past five years, have been 
advanced, but such advances 
are less when policies con- 
tain the three-fourths value 
clause. 


unpro- 


There has been a reclassi- | 


fication of property 
was formerly subject to farm 
rates, rules and form. The 
farm form no 
longer required by the ex- 


is 


which | 


change and there is no dis- | 
tinction between a farm oc- | 


cupied by the owner and one 
occupied by a tenant. While 
the new rates are somewhat 
higher than those which pre- 
viously applied, these 
do not require a statement 
that open lights or fire heat 
are not used. 


rates | 


| Journal 


Institute of Great Britain 


has been received. There is 
as usual a large amount of 
valuable statistical informa- 
tion includes such items as 
the prize winners of the 
1931 examinations, complete 
list of the local insurance 
institutes, affiliate institutes, 
honorary fellows, fellows and 


associates, ete. 
Articles printed included 
the following: “Insurance 


as a Cauareer,” by E. W. 
Humphry; “Development in 
Life Assurance Reviewed in 
the Light of the Life Table,” 
by Lieut-Colonel H. J. P. 
Oakey; “Third Party Insur- 
ance,” by T. E. Lister; “Pot- 
teries, Their Processes and 
Fire Hazards,” by Thomas 
Hartley; “Insurance and 
Banking Investments,” by 
Walter T. May; “Life Insur- 
ance—Looking Forward,” by 
F. T. Lees; “Notes on Some 
Modern Industrial Processes 
and Some of Their Fire 
Hazards,” by D. W. Wood; 
“Carriage of Goods by Sea,” 
by C. C. McKenzie; “Some 
Notes on Australian Fire In- 
surance,” by K. K. Peters; 
“Argentina, Brazil, Chile and 
Uruguay. Coffee Industry in 
Brazil and the —s Indus- 
try in Chile,” by F. J. Cottle; 
“Some Modern pander. of 
Burglary Insurance,” by C. 
E. Golding; “Third Party 
Liability for Loss of Fire,” 
by John Davison; “Accident 
Claims,” by P. L. Cottrell; 


| “Ships and Their Cargoes,” 


of the Chartered | 


| 


Volume 34 of the Journal | 
of the Chartered Insurance 
| Institute of Great Britain 











To Amortize Bonds 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 
19.—A ruling is being pro- 
mulgated in Indiana by John 
C. Kidd, insurance commis- 
sioner, following the recent 
conference of State insur- 
ance commissioners in Chi- 
cago giving fire and casualty 
companies the right to amor- 
tize bonds. The ruling, ac- 
cording to Kidd, will tend to 
stabilize the value of securi- 
ties of that nature and better 
the financial position of the 
companies. The ruling will 
not apply to companies which 
have defaulted interest or 
principal. 


June Fire Loss 


The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters reports that the 
estimated fire loss for the 
month of June amounted to 
$34,338,670, which is $4,931,- 
850 less than the May loss. 
The total loss for the six 
months of this year is esti- 
mated at $245,669,956 as 
compared with $242,568,277 
for the same period last year. 








by W. Wade Harris, “Acci- 
dent Insurance in  Aus- 
tralia,’ by D. Norman 
Trenery and Thompson 
Miller, “Ship Construction,” 
by F. W. Panton, and “Cot- 
ton—Up to and Including 
Weaving,” by Wilifred Need- 
ham. The book is published 
by Charles & Edwin Layton, 
of London, and may be se- 
cured through THE SPECTA- 
TOR, sole agents in the Uni- 
ted States for that company. 
The price is $4.75. 





Dependable and complete 
insurance service 
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News of the Far West 





SAN FRANCISCO, July 18.— 
Lon Cannon and Howard W. 
Porter, both of Los Angeles, 
Cal., were arrested for sell- 
ing insurance for an unau- 
thorized company, and have 
been fined $50 each and costs 
of court at Condon, Ore., as 
a result. These men were so- 
liciting insurance for the 
Safety Underwriters Insur- 
ance Company of Chicago, 
which has not been licensed 
by the State of Oregon. Can- 
non and Porter were travel- 
ing the State of Oregon in a 
Ford sedan, registered in 
Los Angeles, and their ap- 
prehension is the second in- 
stance of arrest and prosecu- 
tion for this offense in that 


State in recent months, in 
line with the intentions of 
A. H. Averill, Insurance 


Commissioner, who is mak- 
ing a strong attempt to halt 
this practice of illegal solici- 
tation. 

* * 

Candidacy for the national 
presidency of the American 
Legion has reeently been an- 
nounced by Frank N. Bel- 
grano, Jr., president of the 
Pacific National Fire Insur- 
ance Company, of San Fran- 
cisco. The national conven- 
tion is to be held in Port- 
land, Ore., Sept. 12-15, and it 
is there that Mr. 
will attempt to receive this 
high station. 

* . * 

William Nankervis, secre- 
tary of the Insurance Brok- 
ers Exchange of San Fran- 
departed from San 
Francisco on July 18 for a 
two weeks’ vacation. Mr. 
Nankervis will be accompan- 
ied by his wife and will tour 


cisco, 


Belgrano | 


the Pacific Northwest terri- 
tory. 
* * * 

Bernard E. Chapin, for the 
past several years associated 
with the San Francisco of- 
fices of the Zurich General 
Accident & Liability, has re- 
signed and is now identified 
with the San Francisco gen- 
eral agency firm of Rath- 
bone, King & Seeley, Inc. 

oe * * 

A. P. Boyd, underwiting 
manager of the general 
agency of Cravens, Dargan 
& Co., San Francisco, has re- 


turned to his desk following | 
a three weeks’ business trip | 


through the Pacific North- 
west. A. W. Giesy, north- 
western field man for the 


general agency, with head- 
quarters in Portland, accom- 
panies Mr. Boyd on the trip 


through Oregon and Wash- 
ington. 
* * * 
The tentative committees 


to have charge of the annual 
convention of the California 
Association of Insurance 


Agents, to be held in Santa | 
Rosa, Cal., Nov. 16, 17 and! 


18, have been announced by 
Frank Colridge, executive 
secretary of the association, 
following a meeting in Santa 
Rosa early in July. H. B. 


Seudder of Sebastopol, Cal., | 


State assemblyman and for- 
mer regional vice-president 
of the organization, 
been selected as_ general 
chairman. Other committee 
chairmen include: Frank 
Luttrell, Santa Rosa, golf; 
C. R. Marlow, Santa Rosa. 
entertainment and banquet; 
A. L. Keesling, registration; 
Mrs. A. L. Keesling, ladies. 








Hopes to Reduce Fire Loss 
in Nashville 

Paul F. Stricker, formerly 
director of territorial councils 
of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, Inc., has been appointed 
head of a recently established 
safety department in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., by the Nashville 
Chamber of Commerce. In 
commenting upon the ap- 
pointment, the monthly pub- 
lication of the National 
Safety Council, Inc., Public 
Safety, says, in part: “Nash- 
ville has suffered from an ex- 
cess of automobile accidents 
and fire losses during recent 
years. Some effort toward 
accident and fire prevention 


Fire Insurance 


Director of Northwestern 
National 


has | 


Charles D. James was | 
elected a director of the 
Northwestern National In- 


Company, to fill 
the board 


surance 
the vacancy on 


caused by the death of W. | 


D. Van Dyke, at the annual 


meeting held last week. 
President Alfred F. James 
and the other officers were 


reelected. 








has been made, and this ef- 
fort has pointed to the need 
for a full department with a 
director to spend his entire 
time in his work. 


| Supt. Mortenson Explains the 


“Wisconsin Plan” 
(Concluded from page 25) 
The Wisconsin Insurance 
Department, Mr. Mortenson 
said, favors the plan mainly 
for the following reasons: 

It is simple in form and 
easy of administration. 

It is built upon rating 
schedule lines, and it will 


determine whether the rating | 


schedules now in use are the 
proper measuring instrument 
for rate building. 

It will classify 
known standard. 

It can be operated through 
the Rating Bureau in Wis- 
consin at a minimum ex- 
pense, and the compilation 
be under the immediate su- 
pervision of the Insurance 
Department. 

It will serve as an accu- 
rate check on the premiums 
reported. 

It will be a constant and 
permanent classification rec- 
ord on the business written 
in Wisconsin. 

It will be an experience 
classification based upon like 


upon a 


hazards, keyed to combusti- | 
bility or susceptibility rather | 
than upon occupancies hav- | 


ing few hazards in common. 

It will not be subject to 
change without the consent 
of the Insurance Department 


free from the control of the 
insurance companies. 

He explained that the plan 
will group all risks into five 
general classes based on re- 
lated inherent degrees of 
combustibility as referred to 
in the rating schedules, ex- 


cept public buildings, dwell- | 
farm | 


ings, seasonal risks, 


'of Wisconsin, and it will be | 


Michigan Field 
Men Optomistic 


LANSING, MICH., July 18. 
~That the bottom of the de- 
pression may have _ been 
reached, so far as the fire 
insurance business in Mich- 
igan is concerned, is the be- 
lief of some of the represen- 
tative field men. A slight 
but noticeable improvement 
in conditions is being noted 
with the agency forces less 
demoralized than a _ few 
months ago, a stricter col- 
lection policy being enforced 
with the result of prompter 
payment of balances, and 
with decline in volume ap- 
parently halted. The loss 
situation, it is admitted, is 
materially improved so far 
as the territory in which the 
stock companies have the 
bulk of their business is con- 
cerned. 








property, sprinkler risks and 
miscellaneous risks not other- 
wise classified. The five 
classes include all occupan- 
cies as shown in the rating 
schedules filed with the State 
Insurance Department and 
used in making fire insur- 
ance rates in Wisconsin. 
The Superintendent also 
said that those who have 
given careful study to the de- 
velopment of this plan are 
confident that it will demon- 
strate its superiority over 


| any classification heretofore 


| devised or used 


| 


in the fire 
insurance field, and believe 
it will make a valuable con- 
tribution to the rating fea- 
ture of fire insurance. 

















Choice Selling Space 
~~ IN CHICAGO 


Two large desirable light rooms, 2736 square feet, 
located on sixth floor directly across from Carson 
Pirie Scott & Co. Wholesale. é 
downtown market, % block from Union Station, 
2 blocks from Northwestern Station, 2 blocks from 
Elevated Trains, River Taxi service to all north 
side points at door, also near bus lines. 
ceiling, large windows, and light on two sides. 
Very fine location for sales room, small jobbing 
business, or general offices. 


Rent Reasonable 


THE HART MAGAZINE GROUP 


367 WEST ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 


Center of Chicago 


High 
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Spectacular Boardwalk Fire 


Island 











PROMINENT fire insurance company exec- 
utive in discussing the fire of last Wednes- 
day at Coney Island called it a spectacular 

show but one which would not make any serious 


drain upon the fire companies. He said that it 
was improbable that any one company would be 
very hard hit. 

The property loss has been variously estimated 
as anywhere from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000, and it 
is said that the insurance loss may reach a million 
dollars. Some of the buildings burned were not in- 
sured at all. Resort property, especially that 
which is constructed of wood, and often jerry 
built, is nothing the average underwriter is at all 
enthusiastic about insuring. Naturally the rates 
are high. In the area at Coney Island which 
burned there were many buildings of this type. 
Also, there were several substantial, well con- 
structed buildings including the modern six-story 
apartment house, the Saltair apartment. The area 
burned extended from 21st to 25th Street. The 
destroyed boardwalk, owned by the city, was not 
insured. 

It is interesting to note that only a short time 
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ago the Coney Island Chamber of Commerce pro- 
tested against the rates charged for fire insurance 
in this section to the New York Fire Insurance 
Exchange. The Saltair apartment building was 
cited and the claim made that it was not subject 
to conflagration loss because of its construction 
and the absence of exposure hazard. 

The fire started in a pile of rubbish and was 
fanned by a strong breeze from the ocean. The 
fire was the most disastrous fire at Coney Island 
since May, 1911, when Dreamland was destroyed. 

What might be termed a secondary loss in 
connection with the fire was the burning of more 
than 100 automobiles parked in the vicinity. The 
presence of the many parked automobiles in the 
streets is said to have hindered the operation of 
the fire department. 

The ruins have become an added attraction for 
the crowds at Coney Island. It was estimated that 
at least 850,000 visitors inspected them last Sun- 
day. Hundreds of men and women whose homes 
were destroyed by the fire were allowed to search 
for personal property in the ruins and something 
like 300 policemen did their best to preserve order. 
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Ye Vinell Fart, | 


ay [ich. a 


™ Can't Win.” Anyhow, that 
is the title of Rita S. Halle’s 
which appeared recently in The 
Evening Post. It has to do 
moments in the lives of in- 
d makes inter- 
sleuthing 
makes 


article 
Saturday 
with big 
igators an 
from the 


surance invest 


esting reading 


tandpoint. However, the author 
a statement 
left “men 


and women who by overestimating the 


us wondering. She said,... 


value of lost items impel the insurance 
companies to say that 85 per cent of 
claims are dishonest.” This is obvi- 


the moral hazard 
Admitting that 
credible—and no 
as to doubt it 


big item in 


attached to all claims. 


ously a 
this percentage is 


one can be so idealistic 


what then is the percentage of 
fraudulent claims uncovered by the 
mysterious sixth sense of the investi- 


gators? This the author omitted to 


tell us, and it would seem that her 
title is more of a warning than a 
statement of fact. 

« * . 


ge the author described the 
transgressors as upright men and 


women. We think that we know what 


she means there because she is deal- 
ing with the ones who get caught. 
She compares their activities with a 
boy looking for a job. He can't get 
the job without experience and he 
can’t get the experience without a 
job. Of course, the author wasn’t 


dealing with the moral principles un- 


derlying the crime, and we are not 
attempting a destructive criticism of 
her article. What we intend to con- 
vey is that these men and women are 
not upright and with their flexible 
consciences, do more often win than 
get caught. We contend that men and 
women who are imbued with the right 


principles of honesty don’t stoop to 

cheating methods in an effort to get 
something for nothing. 
* * + 

VERYONE admits the impotency 

E of laws to curb crime. Our Amer- 


ican philosopher, Thoreau, might have 
had law enforcement in mind when he 
said, “There are thousands hacking at 


the branches of evil to one who is 
striking at the roots.” The police 
departments with crime _ prevention 


bureaus must be lauded for uncovering 
the roots of crime. They have discov- 
ered that the root of all crime is the 
juvenile delinquent. The work of Miss 
Henrietta Addition, director of New 
York’s bureau is along this line. 


Casualty. Surety, Ete. 


in beginning which sort of | 


| 








| his fellow 
| envy 





IN CASUALTY INSURANCE 


‘B 

ig” Ed. Pfeiffer, 
of Pfeiffer & Pfeiffer, 
who owns a trunkful of 


Louisville, 
Ky., ag 
trophies won over many 


ency, 
years of 
tournament tennis play, is considering 
retiring from championship contests. 
The reason is a defeat in 
straight sets in the State 
Tournament which he has won three 
times, but the underlying motive is 
pressure of business which 
allow him to keep in the perfect con- 
dition that strenuous championship 
tennis demands of aman. Mr. Pfeif- 
fer likes the thrill of competitive 
well, however, that he is 
taking up golf, at which 
skillful, in a serious 


immediate 
Kentucky 


doesn't 


sport so 
thinking of 
he is unusually 
way. 

* * * 


Ianawence attorneys 
who have occasion to take exception 
to judicial decisions, might be guided 
by this remarkable excerpt from a 
similar plea by Newton D. Baker in 
a recent case: 

“It was a very grave mistake that 
this was tried before Judge 
Jenkins. In the first place, he was a 
local judge, not insusceptible to local 
feeling. He had had almost no ex- 
perience with affairs. 

“He was lifted suddenly from a 
perfectly honorable occupation as a 
mill worker to a judgeship in the 
Court of Common Pleas. Being of a 
speculative and perhaps discontented 
frame of mind, he had looked up to 
from his anvil with 
when he 


case 


men 
and suspicion, and 
came to be a judge he looked down 
on them from his elevation with con- 
tempt, and it was a part of the mis- 
fortune of the judge that he had not 
had contact with men of affairs and 
was unaccustomed to the way large 
undertakings of this kind are neces- 
sarily managed.” 


Among the press 
comments from all over the country 
on the literary achievement of the late 
Young E. Allison, Sr., of the Jnsur- 
ance Field, one of the most interest- 
ing appeared in the editorial columns 
of the Hartford Courant. Recalling 
the widespread discussion and dispute 
that occurred at the time of the pub- 
lication of the “Dead Man’s”’ chanty, 
the Courant reprints the crowning 
tribute—a parody of what might be 
termed Mr. Allison’s parody, by his 
close friend, James Whitcomb Riley. 
The famous Hoosier poet’s contribu- 
tion to the forum is contained in the 
following quatrains : 

Fifteen men on a dead man’s chest, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum; 


Young E. Allison done all the rest, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


He’s sung the song for you and me, 

Just as it wuz—or ort to be— 

Clean through time to eternity, 
Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum! 


* * *K 


Unemployment insurance, 
to be defrayed by the State 
through an excise tax and contribu- 
tions by employers and employees, to 
be administered by the State Indus- 
is sought in two bills in- 


the cost 


trial Board, 
troduced during the second day’s ses- 
sion of the special Indiana Legisla- 
ture. The insurance would not affect 
domestic and governmental employees 
or school teachers and would not 
benefit those receiving wages totaling 
more than $1,500 annually. 

Those to be benefited would not 
receive more than 65 per cent of the 
salary or wage paid during a year’s 
employment and would be eliminated 
from the provisions of the bill if loss 
of work resulted from misconduct, 
voluntary resignation or to an act of 
fate affecting the place of employ- 
Loss of employment because 
however, 
insurance. 


ment. 
of a wage dispute would, 
entitle the worker to the 
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* 
ACCIDENT 


Need for Disability 
Substitute Stressed 


T. D. Harvey Explains In- 
come 
Health 
Policy 


Indemnity’s 
and Accident 


The retirement of a large 
number of life companies 
from the disability field has, 
to a marked degree, created 
a demand among life insur- 
ance solicitors for a_ policy 
designed to 
improved basis, the old life 
disability clause, in the opin- 
ion of T. D. Harvey, director 
of agencies for the Income 
Indemnity of Boston, which 
company, after 40 years in 
the fraternal field, has ex- | 
tended its scope of endeavor | 
to include the general field. 

Mr. Harvey points to the 
Income Indemnity’s new non- 
eancellable disability contract 
as a coverage which ade- 
quately meets this vital need. 
This policy is guaranteed re- 
newable to age 70, and pro- 
vides first-day coverage (or 
optional 30-day waiting pe- 
riod) irrespective of house 
confinement. The policy al- 
lows aggregate period of dis- 
ability of either 65 weeks, 
104 weeks, or five years at 
premium rates accurately 
predicated on _ experience, 
thus assuring an adequate in- 
come sufficient to meet legiti- 
mate claim cost. 

In Mr. Harvey’s opinion, 
protection with long-term 
waiting periods that exclude 


the earlier disability does 
not fit the average policy- 
holder’s needs as calcula- 





tions show that 80 per cent 
of all disability seldom ex- 
ceeds a period of 40 days. 
Mr. Harvey also points out | 
the shortcomings of disability 
Policies which terminate at 
age 55 or 60, since a policy 
should cover the economic 
life of the individual to whom 
It is sold and it is more or 
less a rare individual whose 
economic value terminates at 
those ages, 
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Acquires Company 


Some 1931 Accident Facts 


1. Accidents last year 
|| killed 97,000 persons— 
|| 2000 less than in 1930; the 
first reduction since 1922. 
2. Motor vehicle deaths 
numbered 33,500; death 
rate six times as high as | | 
in 1913. 
3. Accidents are second | 
| 


most important cause of 
death among heart 
disease is first. 

4. Death rate for mis- 
cellaneous flying five times 
as high as for scheduled 
air transports. 


men; 





| Carl M. Hansen 

















These deficiencies in the 
average income _ insurance 
coverages are corrected, Mr. 
Harvey believes, by his com- 


Arkansas Department Re- 
ports on 1931 Business 


pany’s policies, which, as LITTLE Rock, ARK., July 
noted above, provide renew- | 19.—The _ fifty-first annual 
able clauses to age 70 and! report of the State Insur- 
dispense with long waiting ance Department, just issued | 
periods. The Income Indem-| by A. D. DuLaney, State in- 
nity Insurance Company’s | surance commissioner and | 


policy is designed, he says, to 
place accident and health on 
the same plane as life insur- 
ance as an adequate provider 
of desired benefits. 

“It has not been our 
perience,” Mr. Harvey 


fire marshal, showed that 421 
insurance companies of all 
classes were operating in 
Arkansas at the end of 1931 
compared with 465 com- 
e€X- | panies at the end of 1930. 
says, 
- Insurance taxes and fees 
collected by the department 
| last year totaled $696,838.96, 
compared with $720,500.26 
|in 1930. Disbursements by 
the department for salaries 
and other operating expenses 
totaled $25,975.37 in 1931, 


spect to the period for which 
disability is payable creates 
(Concluded on page 35) 








1930. 

The direct writing stock 
fire and marine companies, 
of which there are 141, had 
$804,708,517 in net risks dur- 
ing the year, collected $6,- 
641,586 in net premiums, 
and incurred $5,124102 in 
net losses (expenses of com- 
panies not included.) 





Casualty companies, of 
which there are 65, 
$3,395,734 in net premiums 
and paid $2,402,862 in losses, 
exclusive of expenses. Health 
and accident insurance of 
these companies brought 
them $886,480 in premiums 
| and they $696,130 in 


collected 





R. Leighton Foster 
Canadian 
announcement of the 

acts appear on another page 


whose 
automobile 


superintendent, paid 


compared with $29,411.04 in | 


claims, exclusive of expenses. | 


Lo, 


| International Re Gets 
General Indemnity 


Companies Will Maintain 
Separate Entities and 
Operations 


The International Re-In- 
| surance Corporation has 
negotiations for acquiring a 
controlling interest in the 
General Indemnity Corpora- 
| tion of America, of Roches- 
ter, N. Y. The General In- 
demnity Corporation was or- 
ganized in 1914 by interests 
closely connected with the 
Todd Companies of Roches- 
ter, manufacturers of check- 
writing machines and other 
safety devices for the prev- 
| ention of forgery. The com- 
pany was organized for the 
purpose of providing forgery 
insurance to the users of 
these protective devices and 
| has been eminently success- 
ful from the first in that 
field, being the originators of 
forgery insurance in_ this 
country. 

It is not the intention of 
| the International in acquir- 
ing this controlling interest 
to absorb the company. On 
the contrary, it is definitely 
planned to have the company 
remain as an individual en- 
tity and continue to operate 
in the field of forgery insur- 
ance, which it has so success- 
fully developed. 

The financial statement of 
the General Indemnity Cor- 
poration as of May 31, 1932, 
on convention value basis, 
shows gross assets of $2,801,- 
000 with a capital of $750,000 
and a surplus of $297,000. 
These assets backed by the 
resources of the _ Interna- 
tional Re-Insurance Corpo- 
ration, the gross assets of 
which are approximately 
$14,000,000 aggregate assets 
of both companies of in ex- 
cess of $16,000,000 and show 
Capital and Surplus of more 
than $5,000,000. 

Walter L. Todd, who has 
| been the directing head of 
(Concluded on page 35) 
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Consolidated Indemnity 


and Insurance Company 
475 FIFTH AVENUE _ 
NEW YORK 


In the First Six Months of 1932 
Our Net Writings Were 


-$2,701,311.52 


An Increase of $483,885.68 Over the 
Corresponding Period of the Preceding Year 





We Again Thank Our Many Friends for Their 
Loyal Support and Continued Confidence 


Consolidated Indemnity 
and Insurance Company 


John F. Gilchrist, A. Bertram Samuels, 


Chairman of the Board President 


| 
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Approximate 20 Per Cent Rate 


Increase in Workmen’s Comp. 


Judge Hobbs Decision Breaks Tie Vote of National 
Council’s Rate Committee; Stock and Non-Stock 


Controversy 


The machinery for effecting adequate 1932 rate 
levels in workmen’s compensation insurance is 
being geared and oiled and it is probable that at 
the conclusion of meetings currently being held in 


New 


York definite schedules will be ready for 


presentation to the various regional rating bodies. 
Foremost of the developments last week was the 
announcement from the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance of the decision of Clarence 


W. Hobbs, 


special representative to the Council 


of the National Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners upon a tie vote of the rates committee. 
The result of Mr. Hobbs’ decision means, in effect, 
that the authorized increase in rates will be ap- 


proximately 20 per cent. . 


The decision of Judge} 
Hobbs is given below in a 
notice mailed to members by 
W. I’. Roeber, general man- 
ager of the Council. In in- 


terpreting the vote it should 
be borne in mind that the 
stock companies advocated 
Resolution No. 1, the non- 
stock companies, Resolutions 


Nos. 2 and 3. The stock and 
non-stock companies have 
equal representation on the 


rates committee. 

The decision is as follows: 

The matter having been 
given consideration, and after 
a hearing to representatives 
of the parties, decision is 
made as follows: 

Tie votes resulted upon the 
following resolutions: 


(1) Resolved, That’ the 
rate levels for 1932 shall be 
based upon the emergency 
program of 1931 (but sub- 
stituting policy year 1930 
experience for 1929) and an 
additional loading of 15 per 
cent to be applied in all 
States: the revised rates to 
be applied to outstanding as 
well as to new and renewal 
business. 

(2) Resolved, That the 
emergency program for 1931 

e adopted as the rating pro- 
cedure for 1932 (with the 
substitution of 1930 policy 
year experience for 1929) to 

put into effect on all out- 
standing business, producing 
an average increase of ap- 
proximately 9.1 per cent in 
the premium for losses. 

(3) Whereas, Both the 
preceding motions have re- 
sulted in tie votes and de- 
siring to give some weight to 
the divergence of views there- 
on expressed, without, how- 
ever, retracting from our 
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| original position as set forth 





in our original motion, be it 

Resolved, That the emer- 
gency program of 1931 be 
adopted as the rating pro- 
cedure for 1932 (with the 
substitution of 1930 policy 
year experience for 1929) 
but substituting a 5 
emergency factor for the 
215 point emergency factor: 
the rates to be put into effect 
on all outstanding business, 
producing an average in- 
crease of approximately 14 
per cent in the premium for 
losses. 

“On Resolution (2) and 
(3) I cast my vote in the 
negative. 

“On Resolution (1), if the 
proponents are content to 
modify it to the extent of re- 
ducing the flat increase of 
15 per cent by the equiva- 
lent of the 2% point con- 
tingency leading, my vote is 
in the affirmative, and may be 
so recorded when the Gen- 
eral Manager is in receipt of 
assurance that the members 
voting in favor of such reso- 
lution agree to its modifica- 
tion. 

“Both parties having 
agreed that the decision need 
not await the preparation of 
the memorandum required by 
the Constitution, the decision 
is now made and the memo- 
randum will be filed as soon 
as practicable. 

“(s) CLARENCE W. Hoses, 
“Special Representative, 
“National Convention of 
“Insurance Commissioners.” 

The accredited representa- 

tives of the proponents of 
Resolution (1) have ac- 
cepted the modification sug- 
gested by Mr. Hobbs, it has 
been announced by Mr. 
Roeber. 


point | 








| Says: 


_Hobbs Gives Reasons 


Lengthy Memorandum Ex- | 


plains Factors Influencing 
Decision on Tie Vote 


Supplementary to his de- 
cision on the tie vote of the 
rates committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Compensa- 
tion Insurance, Clarence 
Hobbs, special representative 
of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, 
has submitted a memoran- 
dum explaining his decision. 
Judge Hobbs’ memorandum 
is, in effect, a thorough anal- 
ysis of the entire rating sit- 
uation in workmen’s com- 
pensation and an explanation 
of the needs and bases for 
rate increases. 

Discussing first the diver- 
gence of the vote Mr. Hobbs 
“It will be noted from 
this record (Loss Ratio Ex- 
hibit attached) that the 
perience of all carriers shows 
a mounting loss ratio. Taken 
by groups, however, the non- 
stock carriers had apparent- 
ly a better experience in 
1930 than in 1929, while the 
stock carriers had a worse 
experience. For the first 
time since 1925 there appears 
a wide difference in in- 
demnity ratio, and for 
the first time for the period 
covered in this record the 
stock medical ratio is 
measurably worse 
non-stock medical loss ratio. 

“This fact may have some 
significance as bearing upon 
the difference in attitude be- 
tween the two groups. With 
the wide divergence in loss 
ratios, a rate adequate for 
non-stock carriers might be 


loss 


loss 


| a great deal less than ade- 





quate for stock carriers. It 
may be noted that in the 
New York compilation of ex- 
perience for calendar year 
1931 the gap between stock 
experience and non-stock ex- 
perience is even wider—ap- 
proximately 10 per cent.” 
In conclusion, Judge 
Hobbs’ memorandum states: 
“The National Convention 
has, in its resolution, em- 
phasized adequacy. In view 
of the large underwriting 
losses of the stock carriers 
during the past three years, 
culminating with a loss dur- 
ing the past year stated at 
$24,000,000, and the pre- 


W. | 


than the | 
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'New York Basis of 


For Compensation Raise | 


Valuations Settled 


Van Schaick Announces 


ex- | 





carious situation with regard | 


to the general condition of 

companies, it is fairly evi- 

dent that a failure to make 
(Concluded on page 36) 


Requirements of June 
30 Statements; Amor- 
tization Allowed 


operating un- 
der the jurisdiction of the 
New York Insurance De- 
partment have been advised 
of the basis on which they 
are to value their securities 


Companies 


for purposes of June 30, 
1932, statements. The de- 
partment will allow amor- 


tization in the case of high 
grade bonds and will fix 
average values for other 
securities. 

Superintendent George S. 
Van Schaick’s letter to the 
companies in respect to this 
matter is as follows: 

“This department is for- 
warding herewith blank re- 
quiring your company on or 
before Aug. 15, 1932, to fur- 
nish this department data 
respecting its operations and 
affairs and changes in its 
assets for the quarter ending 


June 30, 1932. It is impera- 
tive that the information 
called for be furnished on 


the blank supplied with all 
instructions printed thereon 
specifically followed. 

In the valuation of securi- 
ties for examination and col- 
lateral purposes, the discre- 
tion of the Superintendent of 
Insurance of the State of 
New York has been exer- 
cised, pursuant to the pro- 
visions and formula of Sec- 
tion 18 of the Insurance Law 
so as to permit the amortiza- 
tion of the following bonds: 

“The bonds of the United 
States Government, of 
States, counties and civil 
subdivisions thereof, the 
Canadian Government, pro- 
vinces and civil subdivisions 
thereof or other bonds which 
have any of the ratings here- 
inafter set forth: 


By 
Stand- 
ard Sta- By By By 
tistics Moody Fitch Poor 
A-1 ee 4 AAA AAA A** and up 
A-1 AA A At 
A A A 
B-1 plus BAA BBB B** 
B-1 BA BB B* 
“The foregoing ruling 


shall not apply to any bond 


| in default as to principal or 


interest. 

“Real estate bonds amply 
secured and not in default as 
to principal or interest shall 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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ACTUARIES 


ACTUARIES 














Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Caleulations Consultants 
Examinations Valuations 
25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. 


NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—5th Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 








WOODWARD, FONDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 








JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 





ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 

160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 

Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


T. J. MCCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 
Colcord Bldg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.I1.A. 
Censulting Actuary 


LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 
ate, Group, Industrial and Special Classes 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semt-Trepical Business 


2004 WEST END AVE., 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


Associates 


Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 


THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 





J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
Author “A System and Accounting for a Life 
Insurance Company”’ 
Attention te 
Legal Reserve, Fraternal and Assessment 
Business—Pensions. 
228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
615 Central Trust Bidg., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 











Omaha 


LOMBARD (674 
OREXEL BLDG. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Kansas City 





INSPECTIONS 





J. H. OROURKE, Jr. 
UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


ONES: 
GERMANTOWN 5/03 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





Greatest Selling 


Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 
Write 
The Spectator Company 


243 West 39th Street 
New York 























A New Book 


Indirect Selling 


By Louis M. Crandall 





One of the Country’s Leading 


Life Insurance Producers, 
Well Known Lecturer and 
Author 


This book is different from 
anything you have ever read. 
It will encourage — inspire 
you to greater effort. You 
will become so enthused over 
the simple illustrations it will 
be a delight to go into the 
field to put the suggested 
ideas to work. 


The main claim of the 
author is that it contains the 
fundamental principles upon 
which he has written millions 
of dollars of business, and 
consistently maintains his 
high standing among the 100 
leading producers of life in- 


surance. 


The author in recent years 
has travelled thousands of 
miles lecturing to countless 
thousands, and this book is 
written at the request of 
many who have listened to 
his addresses. He has boiled 
down nearly a half century’s 
successful selling, research 
and study into this delightful 
work. 


Price per copy $2.50 
Discount in quantities 


The Spectator Company 


Division of 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Need for Disability 
Substitute Stressed 


(Concluded from page 31) | 


| 


the slightest resistance from 
a sales standpoint. We be- 
lieve a solicitor who can go 
to his prospective  policy- 
holder and guarantee disa- 
bility of 65 weeks, 104 
weeks, or 5 years has some- 
thing of a substantial and 
definite value to offer. As an 
illustration: A five-year con- 
tract at $50 per week ag- 
gregates $13,000 (not includ- 
ing double indemnity or hos- 
pital or nurse benefits). To | 
have a $13,000 disability fund | 
created at a maintenance cost 
of approximately $180 per 
year is in substance made | 
possible by the policy con- 
tract we have to offer to selec- 
tive risks and which is issued | 
without medical examina- 
tion. Premiums may be paid 
quarterly, or semi-annually | 
without interest charge, but 
payment of annual premiums 
provides a 10 per cent in- | 
crease in the weekly indem- 
nity. In underwriting this 
class of coverage selection of 
risks is of primary impor- 
tance. Realizing the impor- 
tance of this factor a very 
careful selection of agency 
material is essential. We 
operate exclusively on the 
general agency plan and 
equip only producers of 
proved reputation with fa- 
cilities to offer this service, 
which we believe to be broad 
in its scope and of proved 
economic value.” 


General Indemnity 
Purchased by Int’! Re 
(Concluded from page 31) 


the General Indemnity Cor- 
poration since its organiza- 
tion, under the arrangement 
becomes a director of Inter- 
national Re-Insurance Cor- | 
poration, as well as remain- | 
ing an official and director | 
of the General Indemnity | 
Corporation. Several other | 
directors of the General In- | 
demnity Corporation also be- 
come directors of the Inter- | 
national Re-Insurance Cor- 
poration. The home offices 
of the General Indemnity 
Corporation and the direc- 
tion of its affairs will remain 
in Rochester as heretofore. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Presi- 
dent Anglin White of the 
Birmingham Association of 
Insurance Agents has named 
Mrs. Evelyn B. Wheelock as 
chairman of a committee to 
select the Birmingham girl 
who will compete for the | 


, 


title of “Miss Insurance.’ 
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share was paid Jan. 1 and| Maryland’s Buffalo Office 


| April 1. Losses and expenses | 
pr , a | BALTIMORE, July 18.—F. 
have continued normal. The Hichl: Mie — ’ 
Statement net assets of the corporation — Burns, president of 
: : “ » Maryl: Casualty Com- 
The June 30, 1932. state-| increased from $12,308,412 toe ——s oe “ on 
9 ‘ acer auaias yany, has announce » res- 
ment of the International | on Dec. 31, 1931 to $15,238,- se “ ~ " Ti nin pag teen 
a ad atlo oO ler 4 ym- 
Re-Insurance Corporation, | 412 on June 30, 1932. Dur- ae Bes ons mers Peete 
. : “ 9 +5 aS Penere é “ Ss 
Los Angeles, shows a normal | ing the same period reserves ; r Buffalo. N. Y.. and - in 
7 * : oO alo, N. <i ricin- 
continued growth of the com- | Were increased from $8,021,- itv as of July 15 1 the 
anv for the first six hs | 208 to $11,148,743 After | t¥ as of July 15, and the 
pany for the first six months | <V° _ aja eeree A opening of a branch office in 
9292 -j thiol _ yroviding $75,000 for divi- ee eta eae 
of 1932, during rmge — a requirement on July 1| the M. & T. Building, Buf- 
rroce > 2 2 . ‘ U -4 “4 e 4 . 
gross net income from all | 9 | falo, under the management 
sources amounted to $6,488,-| the surplus stands at $2,- ef Joseph A. Hoen, formeriy 
MIF « / en ; | 589,669. pie > ip : ; 
=> son Por hegre , ; _ . | manager of the Buffalo claim 
amountec to $3,558,5 5 re- An increase in equity IN | division, to handle this field. 
sulting in an excess of in-| home office building of $1,- 
come over disbursements of | 079,050.28, is accounted for 
$2,930,000. by the fact that the corpora- | divided interest in its build- 
The regular quarterly | tion has acquired the re-| ing at 621 South Hope 
dividend of 50 cents per} maining three-quarters un-! Street, Los Angeles. 


Re - Insurance 
Corp. Makes Semi-Annual 





































u 
In SELECTING a surety com- 
pany to represent, the insurance 
agency which fully appreciates its 
obligations as a purveyor of sound 
protection, will first make sure that 
the company under consideration 
has the requisite financial strength to 
meet its matured obligations; second, 
that it has the ability to service properly 
the various types of contracts which it 
offers; third, that its underwriting and 
administrative policies, in so far as they 
affectits agents, are equitable; fourth, that 
it is equipped to investigate its clients’ 
claims promptly and thoroughly; fifth, that 
its practice is to pay its just claims promptly 


and without refuge behind technicalities. 


*‘Those are the factors which this agency took 
into consideration when it chose the Fidelity 
and Deposit Company of Maryland and, during 
the many years in which we have represented 
the F&D, we have never found any fault with 
the Company, either in its relations with its agents, 
or in the manner in which it has discharged its 


obligations to the public under its contracts.’ 


Y — 
President, 


Watertown Underwriters Corporation 
Watertown, N. Y. 
"The Largest Insurance Agency in Northern New York” 


( 






FIDELITY AND DEPOSIT COMPANY 
PRayeea] «OF MARYLAND + BALTIMORE [Hwee 
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Reasons for Raise In Com-| CCA RRIJERS ADVISED OF 
| CANADA'S AUTOMOBILE ACT 


pensation Rates 
(Concluded from page 33) 


rates adequate may be at- 
tended by serious results. 
“While the evidence is not 
as complete as is desirable, 
it seems sufficient to warrant 
that there has 
reduction in 
15 pe 


a conclusion 
been a general 
wage of at least 
cent. The greater part of 
this is of recent develop- 
ment: and the known occur- 
rence of large wage reduc- 
tions in the last few months 
affecting great numbers of 
employees: and the known 
rapid downward trend of 
average weekly earnings 
during the last few months 
renders a further general 
wage reduction practically 
certain. The amount 
that wage reduction will 
probably ultimately reach 
the level of reduction in com- 
modity wholesale prices, 
which at the end of 1931 was 
26 per cent. Projection of 
trends of wage _ reduction 
would indicate a reduction in 


the period for which 


of | : 
| Ontario 


To all insurers licensed to 
transact automobile _insur- 


ance in the Provinces of Can- | 


ada, R. Leighton Foster, 
secretary of the Association 
of Superintendents of Insur- 
ance of the Provinces of Can- 
ada, has addressed the fol- 
lowing communication _ re- 
specting the new “Automo- 
bile Insurance Act”: 
Pursuant to the final 
port of the special committee 
on automobile 
legislation of this associa- 
tion dated Dec. 1, 1931, “The 
Automobile Insurance Act” 
thereby recommended was en- 
acted at the recent sessions 
of the Provincial 
tures by the Provinces of 
British Columbia, Manitoba, 
and 
and in the three additional 
Provinces of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and New Bruns- 


wick, wide powers were con- 


ferred upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council which 


| may be used to make the Act 


| effective in 
the | 


rates are being calculated of | 


20 to 22 per cent. If 
conclusion is sound, the rates 
should contain an 
recognizing a wage decrease 
somewhere in this vicinity. 
“T feel, however, that a 


yortion of this may properly | 7 - - 
I ‘ ay proper'y | the date of its coming into | 
force, applies to all insurers | Tndemnity 
carrying on the business of | : 
cone | 


be left to be covered by the 
contingency factor. However 
probable, it is still a 
tingency. I therefore 
the rates should be 
dicated on an assumed de- 
crease in wage beneath the 
levels prevailing in 1929 of 
18 per cent. Two per cent 
of this may be regarded as 
reflected in the experience of 
1930. This leaves 16 per cent 


think 


this | 


element | 


pre- | " 
much as the Act prescribes | 
and | 


these Provinces 
by Order in Council. 


It has been agreed among | 


the Provinces to recommend 
that the new Act be made 
effective in each Province on 
the Ist day of September, 
1932. The Proclamation of 
the Act in Ontario has al- 
ready so issued, 

The new Act, on and after 


automobile insurance in each 
Province and to all contracts 
made in the Province. Inas- 


new forms of contract 
involves new forms of policy, 
insurers are reminded that a 
new written application and 


| a new form of policy must be 


to be brought into the rates. | 


The contingency factor will 
take up 
in wage levels up to prac- 
tically 22 per cent: and this 
I think should be done, partly 
because the companies 


| what might 
a further decrease | 


issued in respect of all poli- 
cies issued after the effective 
date of the Act either 
be termed 
newal or otherwise. 
Section 9 of the Act (the 
section numbers differ in 
each Province) reads as fol- 


re- 


| lows: 


are | 


not in a position to take a/| 


further heavy loss: partly 


because, even if the expecta- | 


tions are not justified, these 
past render a mod- 
erate profit not unreasonable. 
“This will result in a cal- 
culation of the rate increase 
substantially as follows: 


losses 


. Allowance for increased 
indemity loss cost, 1930 
QUE BEGOc cecccesecesces 

Allowance for increased 
medical cost, 1930 pro- 
jected to 1932-33... - 

Allowance for  contin- 
gency escces 

. Allowance wage 
change a 


Total 
Casualty, Surety, Etc. 





Policy to be approved by 
Superintendent. 

“9. No insurer shall issue 
or deliver a policy in the 
Province until a copy of the 
form of policy has been on 
file with the Superintendent 
for at least thirty days, un- 
less sooner approved in writ- 
ing by him, nor if within 
that period the Superintend- 
ent notifies the insurer in 
writing that the said form 
of policy is not approved. 
The Superintendent shall, on 
being so required, specify the 
reasons for not approving or 
for disapproving thereof.” 

Arising out of the above- 
quoted statutory provision, I 





re- | 


insurance | 


Legisla- | 


Nova Scotia, | 


transmit to you herewith a 
copy of a Report of a Com- 


mittee of Underwriters dated | 


June 24, 1932, with refer- 
ence to forms of policy, ap- 
plication and endorsement un- 
der the new Act. This re- 
port has been considered by 
the Superintendent of In- 
surance or other proper su- 
pervising official in all Prov- 
inces in which the Act may 
become effective this year 


and they have authorized me 
to concur therein on their be- 
half so far as their authority 
so to do may be anticipated 
in advance of the actual ef- 
fective date of the Act. 


New Amsterdam Dividend 


BALTIMORE, July 19.—Di- 
rectors of the New Amster- 
dam Casualty last week de- 
clared the usual quarterly 
dividend of 50 cents a share 
on the capital stock, pay- 
able Aug. 1 to stockholders 


| of record July 26. 


The company announced 
that action on dividends in 
the future will be taken at 
semi-annual periods, January 
and July. 


Valuations Basis Proscribed 
for N. Y. 


(Concluded from page 33) 


also be valued on an amor- 
tized basis. 

“As to securities not sub- 
ject to amortization and fall- 
ing within the classification 
set forth in the resolution of 
the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners of 
Dec. 11, 1931, this depart- 
ment for the present will 
take as its standard of valu- 
ation the range of the mar- 
ket as recommended by said 
National Convention resolu- 
tion brought up to date by 
adding to the convention 
value determined by said re- 
solution the current market 
quotations of June 30, 1932, 
and dividing the sum by two. 

“The application of these 
standards of valuation to in- 
dividual companies will be 
made by the department in 
due course after receipt of 
the information requested. 

“In reviewing the status 
of any company the depart- 
ment of insurance may call 
for its stock and bond port- 
folio for the purpose of hav- 
ing the same analyzed.” 











Glens Falls In- 
demnity Merger 

The Glens Falls 
Com- 
pany and_ the 
Commerce Cas- 
ualty Company, 


Do 


Stenographic Work? 


Are you bothered with high turnover? 


You Employ Girls 


for Clerical or 








by | 





both members of 


the same group, 


have been 
merged. The 
carriers are con- 
trolled by the 
Glens Falls In- 
surance Com- 
pany. 


New Hoover 
Dam Bond 


The American 
Surety Company 
of New York, 
with twelve asso- 
ciated companies, 
has executed a 
bond of $6,000,- 
000 required by 
the Government 
from the lowest 
bidder, the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox 
Company, on the 
penstock con- 
struction of the 
Hoover Dam 
project, to cost 
$10,908,000. 





Is the quality of work indifferent and 
the output below what you think it 
should be? 

If so, would you be interested in the 
services of a woman with a positive 
genius for handling girls? 

Her’ inspirational personality and 
unique methods have been highly 
effective in maintaining a remarkable 
esprit de corps; in bringing out the 
best in each individual; have inspired 
them to voluntarily attend, on their 
own time, meetings and study groups 
for self improvement which she has 
conducted. 

Her methods have been so successful 
that her department frequently has 
been the object of comment by out- 
side organizations, verbally and_ in 
print, as a model of its kind. er- 
haps most important, however, is the 
fact that the costs of her department 
are far lower than most and the equal 
of any doing similar work, with which 
we have been able to make a com- 
parison. 
She has been with her present em- 
ployers (who are publishing this ad- 
vertisement in her behalf) 15 years and 
is leaving with mutual regret only be- 
cause our staff is so reduced that 
there is no longer the opportunity to 
continue in the sort of position for 
which she is best fitted. 

She would be a valuable asset to any 
organization employing a number of 
young girls and has our highest recom- 
mendation. 
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